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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
tt, the Queen's jester, has 


Was &« lf 


t urse 
nd. He seems to have been quite a 
ir in his own person, for he was also the 
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other 


Continent thers 

ilof this description, who 
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that she was 


is LSOS 


ld be added, however 
nd pretty So lat we read 
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)inany places monoy. 
ld be no candidates for a « 
but thor oh om 


tantinople, who was 
now that women 
male, that 
nce shared 
sees circuses with all sorts of 
adorned by a Miss Merryman. 
mof a jester is, strange ly enough 
Judge Jeffreys took his 
on one 


tr ines 
ised by the 


dling the yi 


men 
clowns, one knows of non 
rhe latest hist 
issociated with the Bloody Assize. 
fool 
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with him on that hideous expedition, and 


ssed him a pardon” for sale. 


Dr. Rudolph Lothar, of Vienna, has been calling public 
attention to the fact that this present year is the fifth 
centenary of the playing card. Before that peopl 
were married but there were no cards.” 
Hlow they got on without them, when there were not even 
books 
be « xpected, there was a rrreat deal of vice. It was, no 
doubt Indeed, the 
first game played with them, the Doctor tells us, was 
Tarok, or Naili, in which every card signified symbolically 


tink 
and buried, 


as a substitute, it is impossible to say; but, as might 


to stop this that cards were invented. 
i ph ise of life, i degree of knowledge, or one of the 


mystic, 
One of 


existence.’ It was very 


effect. 


an erring human being, ** I] mi: 


powers ruling human 


but, when understood, had a fine moral 
the « irds depicted 
and the others the various temptations to which he was 
exposed. We have 
who does not know what to lead, and to whom every card 


Tarok has disappeared 


sero,” 


‘Il misero”’ now in the whist-player 
is more or less of a temptation. 


which 


for centuries, but is being revived in Paris, is sup- 


posed to be due to the fashionable taste for mysticism. 
Let us hope it will not come to London, where whist is 


quite a sofficient mystery for most of us already, 


The last ‘ object-lesson”’ from Monte Carlo has been 
much commented upon by the newspaper moralist. We 
are told how nearly allied is the passion for games of 
chance to that for drink, and how impossible it is for 
prudence in any form to mingle with it. This is not quite 
true, by-the-bye, for no one can deny that Elwes had a 
great deal of prudence, and he would start off at three 
o'clock in the morning to meet his cattle coming in froin 
Berkshire after having lost his two or three thousand 
guineas at Crockford’s. What, however, does strike one 
as the height of folly is that our object-lesson, having won 
ten thousand pounds or so, and banked it, should draw it 
all out again and lose it. One can understand his risking 
the half of it in another ‘ flutter,’ like Mr. Peel, but not 
the whole. are told, 


‘is common 


‘‘Such reckless imprudence,”’ we 

enough at Monte Carlo, but 
unparalleled.”” And yet much nearer home, and in a less 
picturesque locality—the City—the same thing happens 
every day in circles of such respectability that not a card, 
is ever permitted in them. 


elsewhere 


much more ‘‘ a little roulette,” 
Prosperous persons who have enough and to spare risk their 
entire fortunes at the Argentine, or other tables, on one turn 
of the commercial ball. If they only risked what they had 
to spare, with enough for wife and children in their 
reserve fund, it would be nothing surprising ; but to play a 
game which if they win only gives them superfluous money, 
and if they lose spells Ruin, shows an absence of the 
sense of proportion truly amazing, and throws all object- 
lessons from Monte Carlo into the The 
mercial specul itor is never weeded of his folly ; “We do 
is a dogma not 


shade. com- 
not leave our vices, our vices leave us,”’ 
applicable to his case; to the very lust, as long as he can 
sign his name, there is always a chance of his dying 4 
beggar. Whereas of gamblers pure and simple, devotees 
of the board of green cloth, there is at least one example 
of prudential sagacity. Colonel Panton (after whom 
Panton Street was named), having had the luck to win in 
one night enough to realise £1500 a year, retired into the 
country and lived a pastoral life (‘‘no cards”) to the end 
of his days. 
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rarely gamble, which, when one con- 


Literary persons 
and everything to gain, is 


lose 


siders they have little to 


very creditable to them. Keats, indeed, lost on one occa- 


a sitting, which, since he was a poor 
imprudent, but, as his biographer 


though 


guineas at 
little 


only 


sion ten 
seems a 


man, 


remarks, it was once and away; and 


Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Cwiositics of Literature,’ has a chapter 
upon gaming, he can 
poor Goldsmith 


weaknesses. 


accuse no author of this vice except 


to whom, indeed, are ascribed all human 
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only one young gentleman aud two young ladies had ever 
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they read what they confidently believe to be lumorous 
orks, but for They 
piefer— well they are in 
the same position as 
thought Mr. Albert 
attract their attention, 
but to be 
continue te rogress an 
that the ‘‘ ma ‘will in a 
knowledge of English literature is concerned, become the 
Th 


on in twenty now cares for poetry ; 


him. It is not because they do not read at all: 


true humour they have no taste. 


not to be invidious to the living 
that youthful public before them who 
Smith the greatest of 


ssary not only to be frivolous 


writers. To 


itisnece 
It 18 quite possible, if Board schools 
our young people to retro- 


grade, few years, so far as 
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regards the adole 
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interest they take, for ex imple, in 


Spectator lately explained 
but, as 


classes 
that not one 
cent population who wear high collars 


Th 
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surely too severe. 
that beautiful 


touching * Ta-ra-ra-Bo mi-de-ay,’ is far greater 
than their grandfathers and grandmothers ever exhibited 


for the * Irish Melodi« If the 


of this description, what matters, 


song, 


ballads of a nation are 
indeed, who make the 
imitations of it, as might be « xpected 

things with small, has 


laws? There are 
the thing, to compare 
happened to Christabel” 


the High Court of Chanes ry has been appealed to, and if 


Same creat 


but it is gratifying to read that 


so great a wrong has been done it will be redressed. As 
Mr. Lockwood's lecture, while it, 
to our great 


legal profession for his “fair and 


regards of course, does 


unuple justic humourist, it acknowledges the 
indebtedness of thi 
impartial treatment’ of it, and of the public at large for 
the wit and courage which ‘‘ brought about reforms in our 
legal administration for which all litigants and honour- 


uble prac titioners should be grateful.” 


well known that certain restrictions on Sunday 
still exist, which too 
from the statut They remember the 
about letting sleeping dogs lie, and, unless in 
will not be 


It i 


trading wise to 


Sabbatarians are 
exhume -books. 
proverb 
who 
the 
sure that 


of some fanatic among them 
not to irritate community 
by frivolous prosecutions. We thev 
never had a word to say against the barber at Ipswich 
who has been shaving people on a Sunday. Mackerel is, 
by an ancient statute, permitted to be sold upon that day, 
because it is a fish that will not keep: but the same edict 
decrees that beards may not be cut; though, as 
allowed, one would have 


the case 


‘guided,’ are careful 


may be 


‘ works 
of necessity and charity”’ are 
expected otherwise. If it is permissible for a man to 
go a-courting on a Sunday—of the 
services’’—he ought surely not to have bristles which 
scrub the cheek. However, the hair-cutters of Ipswich 
thought differently, and laid an information against the 
only member of their craft who plied his razor on a 
Sunday. It appeared, however, from the ev:dence that 
some of them sold tobacco, and others took photographs 
on the Sabbath, sc that their principles, however strict, 
must have had some elasticity; and the magistrates 
decided that the charge only arose from trade jealousy. 
They were obliged, however, to fine the barber a shilling, 
on account of a statute passed in the reign of that very 


course, 7 bet ween 


Sabbatarian monarch, Charles IIT. 


It is generally supposed that when a man dies, no 
matter how rich he may be, he loses his money. The 
only instance recorded to the contrary has hitherto been 
that of the gentleman who, in return for his confidential 
statement that ‘‘ his property had gone to the devil,” was 
informed by Douglas Jerrold that in that case he would 
But it now appears that the rule has other 
exceptions. A magistrate at Metz died the other day, 
leaving nothing behind him. As he had been reported to 
be rich, and had many relatives, this caused considerable 
consternation. They searched his desks with an assiduity 
far greater than if he had been a poet suspected of having 
unpublished sonnets in his possession; they searched 
his cupboards, they searched his drawers, and at last 
they searched his coffin. He had expressed a desire to 
be buried in his clothes, which was thought suspicious, 


get it again. 
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and in his breast-pocket they found his whole property, in 
banknotes. 

This resolution to have ‘‘something in hand to begin 
the world with’ has never been carried out on so 
large 
the fine old crusted story of the money-lender D, who, 


next 
a seale. The nearest approach to it is that of 
fecling his end draw nigh, adjured his three partners, A, 
B, and C made his heirs), to put a hundred 
pounds apiece into his coffin. ‘ Though I can’t take it 
all with me, ut least let me have that much of it.” They 
carried out his wishes to the letter, but, as it turned out 
on discussing the matter, in a slightly different way. A 
had put in a banknote for £100. 
pathetic, and knew how his dear friend D loved bullion, 
had putin a hundred pounds in gold. C 
point, but, on being pressed, admitted that he had put in 
and had taken the other 


Ww hom he had 


B, who was more sym- 
was silent onthe 


t cheque payable to D’s order, 


, 


two hundred pounds ouf. 


If the man Williams should be found guilty of the 
crimes that are laid to his door, he will throw the deeds of 
his namesake immortalised by De Quincey into the shade. 
The bodies of six murdered persons have already been 
found ‘in cement,” and three other individuals connected 
with him are described as missing. Cement, as far as I know, 
has never been put to this use before, and such an employ- 
ment of it is calculated to make asphalt itself unpopular. 
It was no doubt owing to the comparative difficulty of 
discovering crime in those days, rather than from its rarity, 
that the deeds of Williams the first made such an immense 
sensation ; for, stripped of the weird and ghastly character 
which the imagination of the philosopher of the 
Lakes has invested them, there is nothing unusual in their 
enormity. He all 
very large allowance for an habitual homicide 


with 


committed in but six murders—not a 
and in but 
two houses; yet we are told that on the sccond oceasion 
the excitement in London had not been so great since that 
which arose from the acquittal of the Seven Bishops. It 
is curious that, though De Quincey goes into the matter 
with such detail, he omits tosay that after Williams had com- 
mitted suicide in jail the Government, in order to convince 
the Londoners that the object of their horror and affright 
was really dead, caused the body to be placed in a cart and 
paraded up and down the neighbourhood in which his 


crime had been committed. 


The means alleged to have been taken by the second 
Williams to 
ingenious, is similar to that adopted by the 
who prepared the grave for their victim in the very room 
in which they were wont to entertain him as their guest. 
Mrs. Manning, to whose charms the ill-fated man had 
was far the more dangerous of the two 
criminals. Wilkie Collins, who took a dramatic interest 
in her character, informed me that she so worked upon the 
feelings of the police officer—an elderly married man 
whose duty it was to take her up to town after her arrest, 
that, though she could not prevail upon him to aid her 
escape, the remorse he felt for the part he played in 
securing her conviction caused him to put an end to 
his existence. The lady herself entertained the highest 
opinion of her own attractions, and made her last appear- 
ance outside Newgate in satin. 


much 
Mannings, 


conceal his crime, though more 


succumbed, 


The Chicago News informs us that the literary output, 
especially in the way of poetry, in America has fallen 
10 per cent., and that ‘‘ there is so little demand for A 1 
literature that epic poets are starving to death on the west 
side.” The last two words are not very intelligible, Lut 
the same thing may be said of epic poets in London at the 
West-End ; an epic poet in Shoreditch or Bethnal Green 
being an unparalleled phenomenon. One is very sorry for 
the bards in question; but, on the other hand, if the 
output of epic poems had been greater, the catastrophe 
would have been the same, though among another class: 
it would have been their publishers who would have been 


starving. 


Some of the suggestions made by the candidates for 
the prize offered by the Dai/y Graphic for means of com- 
munication between the ship and the shore are curious 
and original. The idea of the employment of ducks, how- 
ever, is a direct plagiarism from Charles Reade’s “ Foul 
Play,’ where these birds are put to that very purpose, and 
if it win the prize the hundred pounds should go to the 
novelist’s heirs. What takes one’s fancy most is the plan 
for walking ashore in complete diving costume. If this 
be adopted it will be necessary to warn the would-be 
rescuers ashore of what they are to expect. Even the 
best and bravest of life-boatmen must be conscious of 
peccadilloes, and, on beholding this terrible object coming 
out of the sea, it will be no reproach to them if they turn 
and flee. It also strikes one that there will be a little 
difficulty on board the wreck, with the deck at a right 
angle, and the waves mountains high, in turning out this 
gentleman in complete diving costume. A lady of my 
acquaintance, who always travelled with a collapsible boat 
in the form of a waterproof, used bitterly to complain 
that on the only occasion when she found it expedient to 
employ it ‘‘ she could get nobody to blow it out.” 
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VIGNETTES. 

“MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
IV. 

For one virtue they were conspicuous in the valley—the 

In that they 

the 


HAMPSHIRE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


shining attribute that ranks next to godliness. 
reached such pre-eminence as, like the munificence of 
widow with her mite, is only to be attained by the very poor. 
For what thanks have we for the cleanliness which costs us 
neither pains nor sacrifice !—whereas only by labour willingly 
added to a laborious day, and money cheerfully resigned from 
a scanty pittance, were some of these poor little homes kept 
as they were—immaculate, radiant. 

In one of these Betty Lane lived in maiden solitude. She is 
remembered, not for her quaint sayings, but for her proficiency 
in the of being happy. In this she 
excelled, and at first 


relative remained to her, no 


now almost lost art 


under circumstances, too, which sight 
might appear unfavourable. No 
companion of any kind shared her tiny cottage. Her income 
bread two shillings a 


week, and of this one whole shilling was swallowed by the 


consisted of one gallon of and one or 


rent, and some precious pence must have been spent upon the 
soap and soda to maintain the dainty cleanliness already 
described, Lastly, could read nor write. 
It will be seen, therefore, that, to speak in the language 


of the 


she neither 
she was physically, emotionally, and intel- 
not But, after all, perhaps 
contributes to delight, that 
the learned and the loved can 
ignorant, lonely woman tasted 


hour, 
lectually stinted, if starved. 


privation since existence 
find so 


vith 


which the rich and 


flavourless, this poor, 
In these sad days, when the air is full of 
weariness and emptiness of life, her 
this gifted 


being, as often they have scen her, in her lilac 


exquisite relish, 
moanings over the 


friends are perforce reminded of 


cotton gown and coarse grey shawl, eating with 
keen enjoyment her simple meal of bread steeped 
in the tea which some visitor from the Vicarage 
or the Manor had bestowed on her, turning towards 
us as we read orchattered to her, brows furrowed, 
eyes hollowed, lips sunk with age, and yet all 
alight with the glow of inextinguishable cheer- 
fulness. 

v 
that 
meet 


skirt the well-fenced 
‘Snares,’ in a brown 
muzzle-loader over 


In deep-set lanes 
coverts we used to 
velveteen with an old 


his shoulder, and in his eye the sparkle of satis- 


coat, 


faction with which a professed raconteur marks 


the approach of an audience. This sociable 
The dull and 


subordinate position of a listener is one to which 


feeling was rarely reciprocated. 


the human mind can only be reconciled by some 
least, the unex- 
was not the 
semblance in Snares’s interminable discourses on 
In the days of his youth 


the dramatic, or, at 
there 


touch of 
pected, and of this even 
one invariable theme. 
he had been 
and a great authority on sport, whom Snares 

‘th’ old Cournel.” What 
th’ old Cournel did, what th’ old Cournel said, 
what he liked or disliked, what he 
disapproved, Snares was for ever informing an 
and as all 


servant to a local squire, a soldier 


simply designated as 
approved or 


indifferent and impatient generation ; 
roads are said to lead to Rome, so every conversa- 
tion, with him, whatever might be the opening 
theme, imperatively ended with th’ old Cournel. 

“* Fine day, Snares !” 

“ Ay, fine, to be sure, wi’ the wind i’ the sou’- 
west. Jestsech weather as th’ old Cournel could 
not a-bear. ‘Wi’ this putrid wind, he'd say, 
‘there’s nothin’ whatever to be done, so I shall 
And straight off he'd 
mansion in 


pack and go to Lunnon.’ 
go, you may depend on't, 
Darset Place. Yes, go he would, and never come 
back till ’—and so on. 

* Tlow are you, Snares? ” 

“ Thank you kindly, Miss Julia, I be middlin’, I be middlin’. 
I feels o' the rheumatiz o' times ; but there, I bain’t so young 
I was a great 


to his 


as I was when I was along o’ th’ old Cournel. 
favouright wi’ the old Colonel, and "—— 

But at this point Miss Julia, like most of his hearers, was 
compelled by pressing business to bid him good-bye, and forego 
the continuation of this oft-repeated tale. But even this way 
of escape was not always open—at shooting expeditions, for 
instance, when Snares was in his place as keeper, and the 
sport of the day was at stake. Then these reminiscences pro- 
voked unholy outbreaks from the many masters whom he 
served in turn ; the shade of th’ old Cournel was consigned to 
perdition, or Snares was discharged on the spot. Indeed, 
excellent and ardent keeper though he was, having exhausted 
the patience of every neighbouring squire, he was for some 
time out of employment, till the vicar of his parish, taking 
pity on him, engaged him as coachman; engaged him, how- 
ever, on conditions that shortly proved intolerable—that he 
should never speak till he was spoken to. 

Nor were his fortunes much mended by the return of th’ 
old Cournel’s grandson from foreign parts to settle in the land 
of his fathers. Once, and once only, did Snares attend him. 
That bright October day when the young man and his friends 
set forth to tramp the Hampshire Downs together was one of 
probation for muscles and for tempers, as the partridges dis- 
obligingly and persistently refused to arrange themselves 
But at last, after much fruitless 
through fallow, 
scattered ” 


where they could be killed. 
“driving” and hours of weary walking 
stubble, and covert, these captions creatures were “ 
in a turnip-field. In solemn and breathless silence, the guns 
alone advanced upon them, when high and clear rose Snares’s 
piercing voice, “ Now, th’ old Cournel "—— 

Whirrh ! went the birds as they dispersed in perfect safety, 
and then from th’ old Cournel’s grandson fell language that 
vas neither mild nor measured, “ Well, Sir,” Snares responded 
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with dignity, “I was only going to tell you that your grand- 
father would ha’ worked they birds a defferent way.” 
Probably the only time that Snares had a fair hearing was 
during the three weeks he spent at the County Hospital. Not 
that the inmates of his ward were more captivated than other 
people by his biographical sketches; but, for obvious 
reasons, they could not 
chloroform, could reduce Snares to silence. 
And yet at and not 
march, bronght him one auditor who Cid not fly from Snares 
or bid him hold his peace: 
beautiful, admirably fat, and nearly three feet tall. 


avoid them, and nothing, except 


last, long since indeed, Time, in his 
a blue-eyed stranger. young and 
He ended 
a triumphal progress through the village by calling, with his 
nurse, npon the old keeper. 

“ Sir,” said old Snares, lifting his cap from his snow-white 
head, * 
of your fam'ly I ‘ve a-seen, Sir. 
grandfather, and your great-grandfather, th’ old Cournel.’ 


Iam proud to see you. Youare the fourth generation 


I knowed your father, and your 


If anyone smiled, it was not with mere amusement, as the 
old man bent humbly before the little child. It was the 
quaintest touch between the past and the present, a past that 
reaches back to feudalism, a present that is hurrying us— 


whither? 
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THE LATE FREEMAN, 
Mr. Edward Augustus Freeman, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, died suddenly at 
Alicante, in Spain, on March 16, of small-pox. Professor 


PROFESSOR 


THE LATE PROFESSOR F. A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Freeman was the son of Mr. John Freeman, of Pedmore Hall, 
Worcestershire, and was born at Harborne, in Staffordshire, in 
1823. In 1841 he was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and in early years came under the influence of the 
Tractarian movement, curiously combining, to the end of his 
life, a devotion to latter-day Radical politics with a fervent 
enthusiasm for Medievalism and High Churchism. His first 
book, published in 1849, was “ A History of Architecture,” and 
henceforth he was to be one of the most prolific of authors 
and at the same time one of the fiercest of controversialists. 
With Professor Freeman we lose—next, perhaps, to Bishop 
Stubbs—the greatest of our modern historians. This position 
he holds not by virtue of his style; here he was immeasurably 
surpassed by his pupil J. R. Green ; not by virtue of his sus- 
tained interest, for the battles of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
which Mr. Gardiner has made his own, are of necessity more 
fascinating to the majority of Englishmen than the struggles 
Ile is great becanse of the immense 


If he knew early English 


of Saxons and Normans, 
variety of his historical knowledge. 
history well, he also showed that he could criticise Mr, Froude 
on the eighth Henry and Mr. Gardiner on the first Charles. 
Whether it was the work of Thucydides or Livy, the history 
was equally at home; and his 
the 

works are 


Anglo-Saxon 


of Mommsen or Grote, he 
are among most readable things in 
recent literature. Ilis 
mention. He treated of the early 
legends—persisting, by the j 
English—in a manner which made history delightful to 
children, even thongh the story of Alfred and the burnt cakes 
tholog\ Ile ntal 


w worlds by his “ History of Federal 


historical essays 


minor too numerous to 


stories and 


way, in calling them Early 


was banished to my ridged the covernme 


ideas of the old and the ne 


Government,” and later by his unfinished “ History of Sicily 


and in these and all his books he taught the continuity of 
liisto y as it had nevet een taucht before 


His greatest work, and the one by which he will be lor 
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remembered, is his “Norman Conqnest,’ which, with the 
“William Rufus,” 
tells the story with all the ardour of an actual participator in 
the events Edward Harold and 
William, Rufus and Flambard stand forth with something of 
modern political 


that 


makes up seven substantial volumes. It 


recorded. and Godwin, 
the vividness of contending statesmen in ont 
life; and so fervently did Mr. Freeman hold the doctrine 
history is but the politics of the past that he not seldom 
compared modern politicians with men of the twelfth century 
whom he considered to be their prototypes. 

Mr. Freeman's candidature for Parliament, his controversies 
over the Eastern Question, over vivisecfion and sport, are mere 
incidents in a career which must ever be held in honour as 
that of one of the most learned as well as one of 


In Edward Freeman f 


the kindliest 


of men. the world of sound scholar- 


ship has suffered an irreparable loss. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES ON THE 
3etween Monaco and Mentone, abruptly separating two n 
bays of the Mediterranean coast, the wooded headland of 

Martin juts out far to seaward, commanding fine views of the 
delightful shores, in one direction, to the Italian town of 
Bordighera, and in the other, south-west, extending not quite 
to Nice. Martin, 
Monte Carlo or 
quented by 


Cap 


easily accessible either from 
fre- 


has 


being 

Mentone, 

favourite afternoon 
of the 
White 


ground for 


Cap 


from has long been much 


visitors as a drive ; it 
made most inviting places 
of residence, Mr. 
laid out all the 
a grand hotel, the architects of which are Messrs. Giles and 
Here, on Friday, March 11, the Prince 


Princesses Victoria 


recently been one 


Colvin having purchased and 


best building villas, with 
Gough, of London. 
and Princess of Wales, with 
and Maud and Prince George of Wales, arrived 
and took up their abode, for several weeks, at 
the Hotel Cap Martin, occupying a floor with a 
separate entrance, in the west wing of the build- 
The French ex-Empress 
Part of the gardens and grounds, 


ing. Eugénie is also 


staying there. 
reserved for the enjoyment of their Royal High- 


with the walks and drives through the 


nesses, 


pine-woods, and excursions in the neighbonr- 


hood, one to the beautiful gardens of Mortola, 


near Mentone, belonging to Mr. 'T. Hanbury, have 


afforded many pleasant hours of recreation. At 
Cap Martin are the ruins of an ancient convent 


or nunnery, which are now overgrown with 


vegetation ; it was destroyed by Saracen pirates 


ro 
B 


eight centuries a 


KDWARD ROSS, 
Manchester, 


Company, 


THE LATE MR. 
Mr. Edward Ross, secretary of 
Sheffield, 
who died at Cannes on March 146, 


the 
Railway 
had 


which he et 


and Lincolnshire 


been from 


his youth in its service, te 
vamation of the 


Asliton-iine 


Sheffield before the ama 
undertakings, the Sheffield 
and Manchester, the Shefficld and Li: 
Junction, and the Sheffield 
combined the exi g company. 
chief 
d secretars 
in succession to Colonel Humphreys. His ability 
soon procured the confidence of the Board of 
Directors of Sir Edward Watkin, 
trusted helper he became, and was the means, to 


ways, now 
Some two years after the removal of the 
offices to Manchester, he was appoint 


and whose 
a large extent, of enabling the directors success- 
fully to cope with early difficultics. Mr. Ros 

in 1857, married the of Mr. Adam 
Smith, C.E., the designer and constructor of the 
but S73, 


daughte I 
toyal Dock at Grimsby : she died in 
leaving a family of five sons. He w 
married, in 1884, to his cousin, 
Ross, of Astwood, Worcestershire 
him. Mr. Ross had for 
Marple, Cheshire, where he was a 
a munificent benefactor to the church 
poor of the district. He took a 
the chief Manchester and local charities, 
of the Board of the Manchester Royal Infirmary and 
Barnes Convalescent Home, and chairman of the Bishop Brown 
Industrial Schools at Stockport. He was, with a few others, 
instrumental in originating the old 3rd Manchester Volunteer 


who 


many years been resi- 
county magis- 
the 


many of 


dent at 

trate and and 
leading part in 
member 


the 


was a 


Regiment, entirely composed of clerks in the service of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway. 


THE BRITISH LEGATION AT PEKIN. 
When Mr. Julius Price, our Special Artist, arrived at Pekin, 
he was courteously received by the official diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Great Britain. Sir John Walsham, Bart., Minister 
Plenipotentiary, who is now about to leave that post, which 
he has occupied since 1885, has constantly entertained the 
English resident society at Pekin, assisted by Lady Walsham ; 
and her ladyship’s garden parties were very pleasant. 


DEER-HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


The peninsula of Florida, extending southward nearly four 
hundred miles into semi-tropical latitudes, forms one of the 
United States naturally unique both in its cl 
Much of the interior southern portion 
of its territory, the lake Okechobee, 
which sends rivers flowing to the north through a chain of 
being overspread with 


mate and in the 


condition of its land. 


around broad called 


smaller lakes, remains uncultivated, 
deep swamps and dense forests, where the wild deer may still 
be hunted and the alligator may be captured in streams over- 
hung by primeval jangle. Deer-hunting, as shown in our 
Artist's Sketches, is practised by riflemen on horseback, with 
the aid of dogs, keen-scented bloodhounds, whose sagacity is 


rarely at fault, 





privi eut 
get scent of on 
hero-w¢ rshipper that 


catch him on the wing, 
serious ones of the earth 
h pe deferred, of insult, 
and of ribald misunder- 
during three 


has 


ay ad 


standing 


decades. pursued his 


artistic w efiantly, 


unswervingly, and joy 


until it has led 
nim to the 


walls of the Luxembourg, 


ousiy 
honoured 


is one of the heroes before 


whom it delights me to 
doff my hat 
With = the 
then, of 
ing chat in the old studios 
the Ful 


made my 


memory, 
many a charm- 
and 
Road I 


way to Goupil s the other 


in Chelsea 


ham 


evening, feeling sure that, 
if I 
Mr 
be 


anything of 
he 


sp yt 


knew 
Whistler, 
the 


vising the hanging of the 


would 
on Bu per- 
pictures which were to b 


shown to the critics on 
the morrow 

“Can I see Mr. Whist- 
ler?” 


* Well, 
strict 


he 


orders’ 


has given 
the 
courteous manager of the 
gallery was saying apolo- 
getically, when I inter- 
rupted him in the most 
determined tone of com- 
mand I was able to as- 
sume. 
“Tell 
him.” 
This had a persuasive 
effect, 


two the heavy, 


him I mwst see 


and in a minute or 
mysteri- 
ous-looking draperies 
that covered the entrance 
Whistler 


drawn 


to the galleries 


were aside, and 


the famous painter him- 

f darted towards me 
of charac- 
Mr 
always an 


one fee} 


with a greeting 


cordiality 


teristic 
Whistler 


electric manner 


has 


it at once. It is speci 

he 
standing at his easel with 
brain, hand, and eye all 
working in perfect s) 
by 


notable when 


pathy, inspired 
joy and difficulty of 
art. But 


manner 


never has 
secured to 
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“ha” is 
The psy- 


and the final 
effect. 


ynstrued this 


placed. It is a decided crescendo, 


accentuated 


other evening The trinmphant fact 


the 


bition seemed to have 


electric than 


and sustained with dramatic 


for 


ilar final * 


& ex! entered into his very nerves, 


inst might have c 


ha’ 


i to fil ce with ar \ilarat ait chologist, par- 


Whistler 


the pla ance, 


at last tic into a sort of cockcrow sient im- 


mortality 

said I, “ that ‘Mr. Jones, R.A.’ 

not that be considered somewhat personally offensive 
“Why should it?” replied Mr. Whistler ; “ would he speak 

of me as Mr. James McNeill Whistler?” 


I see, you quote May 


the emphatic 


10t a representative exhibition. It is only a 


small collection of oil-paintings lent by their owners, many 


of which have been shown before—shown. if not seen,don’t 
he added 
No, I 


that 


“A Whistler exhibition without any decorations will seem 
strange to the private-viewers, won’tit? Ah! but I see you 
and I pointed to the red 


ou know, ha, ha, ha! in his characteristically 


0k upon this collection 


I hope 


my strongest art sympathie¢ 


wear your decorations in your coat,” 


to show before eign ‘ . . 
button of the Légion d’Honneur, of which order Mr. Whistler 


which 
are 
has * Have more 


lately been promoted to be officer you any 


things like this?’ 
*“ Yes, the Prince 
me the Royal Order of St. Michael.” 


tegent of Bavaria has lately granted 


“ That is rather a rare distinction, isn’t it I said, in 


enthusiasm of my hero-worship. But tell me, what are 


painting over in Paris?” 
Well!” said the painter, “I a full-lengt 
portrait of a distinguished man, the Comte Robert de Montes- 


ner equally weil-known am at work on 


igs, no litho- 
without examples quiou. It isa standing figure, and in Paris those who have 


represent my seen it declare it is quite one of the best things I have ever 


done 
( ert ilt ] ] yf sY t e@ Way he T t re re e . » . , . + 
aay S I he way, I hear you have invented “ And when are you going to finish all those fine things, 


process of lithography 
uid Mr. Whistler, 
ler the 


those elegant men and gracious women, I have seen in your 
for ? When to the 


picture of that lovely group of girls on the seashore you 


scarcely that, There is studio long are we ane completed 


sun I am simply busy with some 


which will be by-and-bye, 


seen 


yrraphs, 
| I he 
tainties of colours in lithography ; but the 


showed me! 


and I believe ive arrived at a solution of the uncer- : ” . 
“Some day, some day,” was the vague answer, and I saw 


seg that Mr. Whistler was fidgeting to get back to his congenial 


system 


or process, whatever you call it, is merely a return to . 
. . task of picture-hanging. 


simplicity, 
“ Well, Mr. Whistler, 
I asked. 


have you any surprises for us “T won’t detain you now,” I said, “I'll call in again for 
as then : ; another chat.” 


Aha! 


of the critic.’ 


Any dainty delights in drapery 


“You won't find me,” said the energetic painter, “I only 


to see the show through, and I leave for Paris at 


the catalogue is the thing to catch the con- 


ran over 
“ The catalogue?” once,’ 
Well, all 
they've said about me from time to time, don’t you know ; 
of it all that the 
f them, are going along in the old way, while we—we 
Ha, ha, ha!” 


laugh 


ou are So with much regret I left Mr. Whistler, for I had hoped 
to have discussed many artistic questions with him, or rather 
to have listened to his delightful talk, 


witty, and alert, is always simple, serious, and dignified when 


here, ) these beautiful things 


see, 


the moral is, see, they, and which, though gay, 


you 


n our road to the Louvre! referring to the art he loves so well and practises with so 


Whistler's 
full 


piercing is a factor in his sure a mastery. 


of 


great 


for it significance and always artistically AN INDISCRIMINATE ADMIRER 


is 


By Permission of Messrs. Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 


THE ARTIST’S MOTHER."*—PORTRAIT BY MR. WHISTLER. 


Purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg. 
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Albury Pa ir Ga Duke of Northumberland’s 
yunt seat ! | tions are being busily pressed 
forward for the celebra of the coming of age of the Duke's 
eldest ur s I 1 Warkw came into the possession of 
ii I i! i marriage with the elder 
iughter ¢ l In Mr. Henry Drummond, the wealthy and 
t banker Mr. Drummond was one of the most enthu- 
siast supporters of Edward Irving. and it was he who gave 
t site (a ng Albury Park) for the “Chapel of 
t A post handsome church which forms the 
headquarters of the Irvingites, or Catholic Apostolic 
Cha IV} Duke himself is a member of the sect 
v t late Du ss was one of the most promi- 
! member and li il supporters Albury Park is 
beautifu vooded, and situated below the hiils on which 
ata ‘ pel « St. Martha. ‘The house is a fine 
old man 1 3 rat low, and is surrounded by trees ; 
» good view of it is obtained from some of the numerous 
heights in its immediate neighbourhood. Lord Warkworth 
came of age on Jan, 21; but the festivities will probably not 
take place till April or May 
The unhappily strained relations between the Governments 
of Ca la, Newfoundland, a the United States have brought 
into marked prominence the young Canadian statesman in 
whose hands the conduct of the negotiations affecting the 
Behring Sea and Newfoundland troubles largely rests. The 
IIon. Charles Hibbert 


upper is not yet thirty-eight years of 
age, but he has had four years of Cabinet experience, and has 

himself to much of the determination and 
which have kept his father, the Canadian 
High Commissioner in Europe, in the front rank of Canadian 
statesmen for more than a quarter of a centary. That “ young 
Mr. Tupper,” as he is called, is an outspoken and somewhat 
uncompromising advocate of British rights on the Atlantic and 
Pacific the official corre spondence with the Foreign and Colonial 
Office proves clearly enough, but it says much for the general 
soundness of his conclusions that Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Knutsford have in the main felt themselves bound to support 
the position which he and Canadian Minist assumed in 
regard to outstanding North American difficulties. 


The Bishop of Ripon’s appointments always give satis- 
faction, and his choice of three clergy to fill the vacant honor- 
ary canons’ stall at Ripon has been marked by his usual good 
judgment. The Rev. J. Thompson, Vicar of Hunslet, is one of 
the most strenuous and experienced workers in the poorer parts 
of Leeds; the Rev. W. Danks, Rector of Richmond, will be 
remembered by many visitors to Ilkley as the incumbent for 
some years of St. Margaret's and a very able preacher; the 
Rev. H. D. Cust Nunn, Vicar of Sharrow, was long connected 
with the cathedral and the parochial duties which, in the case 
of Ripon, are attached to it. Neither of the new canons is 
in any sense an extreme man, 


shown 


possess 


insight present 


ers h ive 


The most recent British military achievement on the 
eastern frontier of the Indian Empire, the defence of the post 
at Sadone, in 
Burma h, 


where a hos- 
tile force 
of seven 


hundred 
Kachyens, 
duringa whole 
fortnight at- 
tacked the 
small = garri- 
son under 
Lieutenant 
Harrison, 
R.E., isdeemed 
creditable not 
only to that 
officer, for his 
conduct of the 
defence, but 
also to the 
commander of 
the relieving 
column of 
troops, namely 
Captain T. A. 
H. Davies. H. Davies, 

Adjutant of 
the Devonshire Regiment, It was on Feb. 22 that he 
arrived at Sadone, just_in time to. raise the siege of the 
beleaguered post, driving the enemy out of their stockaded 
positions around it. Captain Davies is the same officer 
who, a few months ago, with .a hundred men of the 
Devonshire Regiment, after a march of a hundred miles 
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in less than five days, and in which not one man fell 
t t strongly fortified l entrenched stockade at 
) Tor i he vas then promine ! ed in de 
} General Wolsele i General He is t 
‘ f tl 1 Maj G eral TIT itio Nel 
Davy » wa ears ! » Sir A ir Phayre 
t f Chief ¢ 8s Burm 
Messrs. Christie's sale-rooms in King S ve occupl 
nearly t vhole of last week with the disposal of the stock- 
n-trade of the late Mr. Samson Wertheimer, who for more 
than thirty years carried on the business of a bric-a-brac dea 
1 Bond Street The antique furniture, china, marbles, &c 
ex sive of the pictures, realised about £30,000, the best 
| sb obtained for some fine specimens of Louis Quinz 
furniture ; two small secrétaires, formerly the property of Mr. 
(. Rams 1, fetching 1700 guineas The sale concluded on 
March 19 1 the pictures, when the 1 s were ¢ ] 
" irge prices ere obta 1 f e Sir Joshuas, th 
R s I s, a t ( ited Rembrandt he 
por 1 of a youn in oin i ipposed t e the 





n were dis 1 of, when 

two ce ited water-« urs by Fred Walker Marlow 

Fert nd * The I mo 8 p,” we 1 for 1120 and 
> « 

I) eat Anglo-Ch commercial city of Hong-Kong 
will 1 po s, by the munificent gift of the Hon. C. P. 
( ‘ 1 member of its Legislative Council, a fine memorial 
ot t visit of hi Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
t ‘ 1 two years ago was associated with a work of 
perma utility, that of reclaiming a ge spac: of land 
on the s I Mr. Chate first 1 sioned the late 











DUKE OF FOR 


CONNAUGHT, 


STATUE OF HONG-KONG. 


Sir Soehm to design a bronze statue of his Royal 
Ilighness; but, since the death of that eminent sculptor, 
it has been entrasted to Mr. George Wade, who now 
occupies Boehm’s well-known studios in the Avenue, Fulham 
Road. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, when in 
London, have repeatedly visited Mr. Wade's studio, and the 
statue, now completed, is recognised as a very good likeness, 
It is seven feet high, representing him in a general's undress 
uniform, with the helmet worn by English officers in a tropical 
climate, and in an attitude of dignified alertness which 
becomes the figure of a soldier-prince. 


Edgar 


Bishop Vaughan of Salford has been nominated as the 
new Archbishop of Westminster in succession to Cardinal 
Manning, but it is said that he has sent an urgent message to 
Rome asking to be allowed to remain in his old bishopric. It 
is possible, therefore, that he will be made-a Cardinal, and may 
continue his work at Salford, although, according to the 
latest advice from Rome, the Pope will persist in his appoint- 
ment to Westminster. Bishop Vaughan is undoubtedly 


the most remarkable Roman ecclesiastic in England. A 
man of fine presence and of distinguished manners, who 


recalls in some slight fashion Browning’s picture of the outer 
man of “ Bishop Blougram,” he has created a centre of great 
activity and success in Manchester. He is a supporter of 


temperance, though not perhaps on the extreme lines 
which the great Cardinal favoured, a vigorous advo- 
cate of the housing of the poor, and he _ possesses 
not only wealth but great social and political influence. 


He is the founder of the missionary college at Mill Hill, 
is an eloquent preacher, and a type of the great cccle- 
siastic after the fashion of ‘Cardinal Wiseman rather than of 
Manning or even of Newman. In one respect, if his appoint- 
ment is confirmed, he will be in a position of some little diffi. 
culty.. He is the nominee of the English rather than the Irish 
Catholics, and he does not share the late Cardinal Manning’s 
opinions on Home Rule. The London Irish would probably 
have preferred a sympathiser with their views; but, in many 
respects, Bishop Vaughan represents the more liberal type of 
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Catholic prelate. He was, in spite of some differences, a close 
personal friend of Cardinal Manning. 


Mr. Ben Tillett is a different type of alderman to Mr. 
Beacheroft. He started life as a working sailor, though he 
was still quite 
a young man 


vhen he began 






Oo organise a 








small union of 
dock and river- 
side labourers, 

hich sud- 
denly sprang 


Into vigorous 
life as the 
“Dockers’ 
Union” at the 
time of the 


reat strike. 
Mr. Tillett is 


v secretary 





ading figures 





in the revolt 

of East -End 

labour in ISS89. 

He 1s also 

engaged in a 

Parliamentary Mr. BEN TILLert, 

contest in one Alderman of the London County Council. 


of thedivisions 

of Bradford, which is virtually directed against Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth. Mr. Tillett is a vigorous and interesting orator, 
with a certain touch of religious sentiment in his speeches and 
character, which corresponds to his Wesleyanism and his 
habit of occupying the pulpit in London and _ provincial 
chapels. In person he is short, smooth-faced, and young- 
looking, and he is an amiable representative of the New 
Unionism. 

The Queen has just missed seeing and greeting at Iyéres 
the veteran Louis Cartigny, who was a powder-monkey on the 
French ship Formidable, and was, as a matter of fact, the sole 
survivor of the battle of Trafalgar. Cartigny was born on 
Sept. 1, 1791, so thatat his death, which occurred on March 21, 
at Hyéres, he was 101 years old. Ilis ship did not take a very 
active part in the great battle, for it formed one of the Reserve 
French Squadron, which came into action late in the day. A 
few days later, however (on Nov. 4, 1805), it and its consorts 
fell in with a squadron under Sir Richard Strachan off Cape 
Ortegal, and was captured. Young Cartigny, then fourteen 
years old, was wounded in the knee, and taken prisoner. He 
remained in England till the conclusion of peace, when he 
returned to France, married, was pensioned and rewarded, and 
of late years settled down as proprietor of the Café des Quatre 
Saisons at charming Hyéres. He spoke English well, and was 
personally known to more than one member of the royal 
family. [lis portrait hangs in St. Andrew's Hall, Norwich, by 
the side of that of Nelson. 





The death of Dr. Mesac Thomas, Bishop of Goulburn, has 
taken from us a colonial prelate whose name was better known 
in Australia than in England, for he was one of those-bishops 
who, from the time of accepting a colonial see, have identified 
themselves wholly with colonial life, and he took neither 
frequent nor prolonge d holidays in the mother country, nor did 
he seek early retirement. Born in 1516, of Welsh parentage, 
he was educated at Shrewsbury School, went up to Trinity, 
Cambridge, and graduated in 1840. After serving two curacies 
in Birmingham, he went, in 1843, toa Suffolk incumbency. It 
was the secretaryship of the Colonial Church and Schools 
Society which led, in 1863, to his being chosen as first Bishop 
of Goulburn, Dr, Thomas was a working bishop, very much 
at home in meeting the spiritual needs of a young community. 


By the melancholy death of Mr. Arthur Goring Thomas on 
March 20 the English school of music loses a refined and original 
composer, Whose work has obtained a considerable degree of 
success both in thiscountry and on the Continent. Mr. Goring 
Thomas was a younger son of the late Mr. Freeman ‘Thomas, 
of Ratton Park, near Eastbourne, and was born on Nov. 21, 
1851. He received his musical education first in Paris asa 
pupil of M. E. Durand, and afterwards at our Royal 
Academy of Music. His most important work, the opera of 
“ Esmeralda” (the libretto founded on Victor Hugo's 
novel of “ Notre Dame”), was produced in 1583, and achieved 
a brilliant success ; it was followed, in 1885, by the Russian 
opera * Nadeshda,” which also received high encomiums. He 
was at work upon a new opera, on a French libretto, up to 
within a short timeof his death. His settings of various French 
songs and of “A Summer Night” were much admired and 
particularly successful, Mr. Thomas was a bachelor, and his 
amiability and charm of manner had endeared him to a Jarge 
circle of friends, 

A large concourse of private-viewers crowded the Goupil 
Galleries on the afternoon of March 19, at the invitation of 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, and Co., to examine an interesting loan 
collection of nocturnes, marines, and chevalet pieces by Mr. 
Whistler. Nearly all the feminine portion of the assemblage 
was robed in black ; but there were several literally “ purple 
patches,” and one gown of vivid blue, that “angry and brave, 
bade the rash gazer wipe his eye.” Mrs. Edmund Gosse was 
picturesquely arrayed in cloud-grey cloth, with a large grey 
hat and feathers. Lady Colin Campbell was, of course, in 
black. One absurd person attracted some attention and a good 
deal of contemptuous comment by wearing the vulgar green 
flower with artificially curled leaves of which we are all 
aweary—the badge of an odious affectation. So dense was the 
throng that but little could be seen of the pictures until 
the afternoon was waning, and the best of the light therewith. 
Among those who came and went early were the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lady Fitzmaurice, Sir Henry Thompson, and 
Mr. Norman McColl. Sir Frederick Burton stayed some little 
time, and Mr. Fletcher Moulton made the tour of the larger 
room more than once. Literature was represented by 
Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. George 
Moore; while pictorial art was represented by Mr. Alfred 
East and Mr. Brett, R.A. ‘The exhivition, be it said, wil! 
only remain open for the space of three weeks. 





OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, 
W., for our portraits of the late Professor Freeman and Captain 
Davies ; to Messrs. Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent Street, 
for that of Mr. Beachcroft; to Mr. Weston, 84, Newgate 
Street, for that of Mr. Ben Tillett; to Mr. Foster, of 
Croydon, for that of the Cherifa of Wazan ; and to Messrs. 
Stearn, of Cambridge, for the view of the Cambridge crew 
practising. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

On March 17, the Queen and their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Christian, with Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), Princess Beatrice, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh with the Princesses Marie and Victoria Melita of 
Edinburgh, the Duchess of Albany, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Marquis of Lorne, attended a special service held in 
the Private Chapel, Windsor, at a quarter before eleven o'clock, 
at the same time that the funeral of his late Royal Iighness 
the Grand Duke of Hesse was taking place at Darmstadt. 


The service was conducted by the Bishop of Rochester, 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, assisted by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor, and the anthem and hymns were sung by 
the choir of St. George’s Chapel, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Parratt, Mus. 

The Qneen (says the World) on hearing of the death of 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, would have abandoned her trip to the 
Continent, and would have passed the next six weeks at 
Osborne, if all the arrangements for her Majesty's visit to 
Hyéres had not been completed. 


sac. 


The Queen, travelling as the Countess of Balmoral, and 
Princess IIenry of Battenberg, attended by Sir UH. 
Ponsonby, the Dowager Lady Churchill, the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps, and Dr. Reid, left Windsor Castle in 
weather on Saturday morning, March 19. A special train 
left Windsor at five minutes past ten and pro- 
ceeded South-Western direct line to Portsmouth 
Dockyard, which reached at noon. ‘There the royal 
travellers were joined by Princess Victoria Patricia of 
Connanght. The Qneen and Princess alighted at 
a Crimson-draped platform, that had 
strucicl upon the north railway jetty, and walkid 
on board the Victoria and Albert, which imme- 


agreeable 


o'clock. 
over the 
was 


been con- 
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nearly all the great Parliamerftary figures took part. Mr. 
Gladstone, who made Lord Hampden Speaker, and gave 
him his peerage and pension, was there, and so were old 
friends and colleagues like Sir William Harcourt, Lord 
Sherbrooke (the Mr. Lowe of other days), Lord Oxenbridge 
(a fellow Whip), Sir Lyon Playfair, and many others who had 
known and worked with one of the most popular Parliamentary 
figures of the day. “The other side” was very gracefully 
and fittingly represented by the Leader of the House, by 
Mr. Ritchie, by a son of Lord Cranbrook, and by many a 
member who had known Lord Hampden as the most urbane 
and delightful of speakers. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
conducted the service. 

I note, in common with all Londoners, the delightful 
change in the weather. Bare winter has suddenly been 
changed to spring, the crocuses are blooming in the parks, 
and we have been enjoying samples of April, May, and even 
June weather, with now and then a tendency to recur to 
November or a damp October. However, the prevailing 
weather has been a pleasant variety to the late English 
March-blue skies, a sharp but not too icily edged east wind, 
and the unmistakable scent and fresliness of spring. 


“In common with the rest of the House” (writes to us 
our correspondent, * The Mace”’), I was agreeably surprised 
by Mr, Cust’s clever and even brilliant speech in the debate 
on the second reading of Mr, Chaplin's Small Holdings Bill.” 
Mr. Cust is a good-looking young man, who does not—out- 
wardly, at least—suggest a statesman so much as a well- 
dressed and partienlarly agreeable member of the Conservative 
Party. But he had not been speaking five minutes before he 
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diately hoisted the Royal Standard at the main, 
the Admiralty flag being displayed at the fore, and 
the Union Jack and St. George’s ensign upon the 
mizen and quarter. ‘The royal luggage was speedily 
transferred by a party of blue-jackets from the 
railway vans to the yacht, and half an hour later 
the vessel quitted the harbour, followed by an escort 
consisting of a smart gun-boat and two yachts. 
The sun was shining pleasantly and the breeze 
was freshening from the north-east as the royal 
yacht and her consorts, watched by the spectators 
on the beach and piers, steamed quickly past 
Southsea and out between the Spithead forts into 
the Channel on their way to Cherbourg. 

The Queen dined and slept on board the yaclit, 
which arrived at Cherbourg during the night. 
Her Majesty then left by special train for Hyéres, 
where she arrived at nine o'clock on Monday 
night, March 21, and was received by the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment, the British Vice-Consul, and the Mayor of 
the town, who in a few words wished her Majesty 
welcome and expressed a hope that she would be 
benefited in health by her stay at Costebelle. Pre- 
parations had been made by the authorities and 
the inhabitants for the reception of the Queen. 
The square before the station was lighted by 
electricity, Chinese lanterns were hung from the 
Venetian masts which lined the route from the 
railway to the hotel, and Union Jacks and French 
flags were fluttering in the night air as the Queen, 
accompanied by her suite, and escorted by a few 
mounted gendarmes, drove to Costebelle. 


President Carnot sent the following telegram 
to Queen Victoria at Hyéres— 

May it please your Majesty to accept on your arrival at 
Hyéres my most sincere assurances of welcome, I trust that 
your Majesty's in Provence may be as agreeable as 
previous ones have been, and that you may find in that 
beautiful country an assuagement of the sorrows which of 
jate have too frequently afflicted your maternal heart. 

The Queen sent the following telegram in reply 


to the message of welcome sent by President 
Carnot— 


On my arrival here this evening I found awaiting me the 
kind telegram you had sent, I thank you for it most sincerely, 
t gives me much pleasure to stay once more in this beautiful 
Provence, where I have always been received so kindly, and 
where I am sure of enjoying the rest rendered so necessary 
by such cruel trials. I was much touched by the way in which 
my mourning was respected during the few minutes I passed 
at Cherbourg on board the yacht Victoria and Albert. 


The expulsion of Mr. Hastings from the House 
of Commons was not a pleasant ceremonial. Mr. 
Hastings has been, if not a considerable, yet a 
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Dafferin, and paid a well-merited tribute to the memory of the 
late Lord Lytton. The somewhat unusual allusion made by 
Lord Dufferin to the commercial relations of the two countries 
18 generally understood to mean that efforts will by n nde by 
the British Government to minimise the consequences to British 
commerce of the new Protectionist tariff recently voted by 
the French Chambers. 

It is said that the French police are on the track of the 
authors of the dynamite outrages committed in Paris a fort- 
night ago, and that some of the guilty partics have been 
arrested, but so far, they do not appear to have canght the real 
culprits. The new law which makes the destruction of 
property by means of explosions a capital offence will, it is 
hoped, prove an adequate deterrent, and already the Parisians 
have got over the excitement and alarm caused by the recent 
outrages, ‘There is every reason to believe that the Easter 
holidays will bring to Paris the usual number of visitors, the 
more so as a considerable reduction in the railway fares 
between London and Paris will be made on April 1, when 
the cost of the tickets will be less than at present by 10, 15, or 


20 per cent., according to class. 


There is a well-known story of a Parliamentary candidate 
who, in a speech to the constituents he was wooing, said 
* These are my sentiments, gentlemen ; but if they are not 
approved of they can be altered.” One is forcibly reminded 
of this anecdote by the attitude of the German Emperor with 
regard to the Prussian Education Bill. After declaring that 
his course was the right one and that he would continue to steer 
it : after the famous * Grumblers ” speech, in which the dissatis- 
fied Prussians were invited to leave the country if the way in 
which Prussia was governed did not meet with 
their approval, the Kaiser bas suddenly come to the 
unexpected conclusion that it would be unwise to 
foree the Education Bill through the Prussian 
Parliament in face of the strong current of public 
opinion that has set against the measure, At a 
council of Ministers held at Berlin, on March 17, 
the Emperor plainly said so, and his statement 
brought about a Ministerial Count von 
Zedlitz, the Minister of Public Instruction, tendered 
his resignation, and Count von Caprivi felt inclined 
to follow his example. Finally, Count von Zedlitz 
alone retired, and General von Caprivi will remain 
Chancellor of the Empire, although he may possibly 
give up the Prussian Premiership. 


crisis. 


By his action the German Emperor bas lost the 
support of the Conservative and Catholic parties 
obtained that of the National Liberals and 
Radicals. ‘That the consequences of the Emperor's 
new move must be great no one denies, but what 
they will be precisely is what cannot at present be 
foretold with any degree of accuracy ; at all events, 
this incident is another remarkable proof of William 
the Second’s changeful turn of mind, 


and 


March 18 being the anniversary of the Revolnu- 
tion of 1848 and of the Paris Commune, the Social- 
ists of Berlin celebrated the day with the usual 
display of red carnations and the time-honoured 
visit to the graves of departed and 
Democrats, on which they deposited wreaths. 
There was no disturbance, and everything passed 


off quietly. 


As in 
was some 


Socialists 





serlin and in Paris, so in Brussels, there 
uneasiness as to what might oceur on 
March 18; but, as precautions had been taken in 
case of possible disorder, nothing happened. The 
day before, however, at Liege, three Anarchists, 
convicted of being concerned in a theft of 
dynamite in March 1891, were sentenced, one of 
them to fifteen vears penal servitude and the two 
others to twelve years’ imprisonment. All three 
of the convicted men will remain for twenty years 
after the expiration of their sentences under police 
supervision. 


The scheme of the Portuguese Minister of 
Finance for the settlement of the debt was made 
public a few days ago. It involves, among other 
things, the reduction of the interest on the foreign 
debt by 50 per cent., and a loan of 100,000,000f, 
for the floating debt and the service of the foreign 
debt for two years, during which period the 
Government may pay the coupons in provisional 
bonds of this loan. The loan of 100,000,000f. is to 
be redeemed in fifteen years, and is to be guaranteed 
by the Customs revenue. How far this will prove 








fairly respected member of the House, and he took 
occasion to bring this fact before it in the letter 
he addressed from her Majesty's prison to the 
Speaker. This is not the sort of occasion which a 
young leader of the House like Mr. Balfour, with 
scant knowledge of its social traditions, can turn 
to advantage. So Mr. Balfour confined himself to moving 
Mr. Hastings’s expulsion in two or three curt sentences. The 
task of commending, and, to a certain extent, directing, the 
mind of the House, therefore, fell to Mr. Gladstone, and he 
discharged it with his usual unfailing tact and a gentleness 
which gave added force to the firm decision that nothing less 
than Mr. Hastings’s expulsion would satisfy the honour of 
Parliament, 

Poor Mr. Pritchard Morgan has a grievance against the 
Crown, the Government, and, in a sense, against the law. 
Three years ago he discovered that there was gold in North 
Wales. He bought land, laid down mining plant, and 
began to work his find. ‘Then the Crown came down 
with a sweeping demand for royalties. Mr. Morgan dis- 
puted the ciaim, and was beaten in the law courts. But 
Mr. Morgan is a strong-minded man, and he would not yield. 
So his property has practically been confiscated, and he loses 
the result of his ingenuity as well as his capital outlay, while 
he is referred to the Royal Commission on mining royalties for 
his remedy. Mr. Morgan has energetically contested the point 
from his place in the House, but Mr. Goschen was obdurate. 

30th the University crews have now arrived on the Thames, 
and are hard at work on the final stage of their practice before 
the great struggle. I do not find that there are great 
things to choose between either crew. Itis generally acknow- 
leiged that Oxford has found an _ excellent stroke in 
Mr. Pitman, of a famous rowing family, and old oarsmen 
like Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Nickalls are rowing their best. 
Cambridge, too, has a fine proportion of old Blues, and are 
rowing strongly and well. Both crews are certainly above 
the average, and they have the advantage of excellent coaches 
in Mr. Mattlebury for Cambridge and Mr. Edwardes-Moss, 
M.P., for Oxford. 

Lord Hampden’s funeral was very properly the subject of 
@ memorial service at St. Margaret's, Westminster, in which 
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had aroused the House—which included Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Morley—to close and surprised attention. Mr. Cust 
spoke clearly, brightly, with knowledge,and even with power ; 
and though his speech was long—lasting, perhaps, for forty 
minutes—it was sustained with wonderful cleverness. When 
Mr. Cust sat down after a modest, well-spoken, and well-con- 
ceived peroration, there was a lusty cheer all round, in which 
the philosophic Mr. Morley joined with generous ardour. 
Mr. Cust will be heard of again, 


* This piece of solid and admirably sustained argument,” 
adds our correspondent, “ was followed by a pleasantly trifling 
interlude supplied by Mr. ‘ Bobby’ Spencer, rising (as became 
a Junior Whip) from the far end of the front Opposition 
bench. Mr. Spencer is the most popular of men, and his slim 
little figure, enclosed ina neatly fitting coat and an unbending 
suggests the lilies and languors of Piccadilly rather 
‘ of song and story 


collar, 
than the rude health of the ‘ farmer's boy 
When, therefore, Mr. Spencer, in his pleasant drawl, assured 
the House that he was ‘not an agricultural labourer’ the 
House was tickled by the suggestion of the remote possibility 
of his being taken for one. It laughed long and loud, and 
Mr. Spencer pleasantly langhed with it. After that the 
debate fell into the hands of the dull men, who worried it up 
to its enforced close.” 


On March 21, the Marquis of Dufferin Ava 
received in solemn audience by President Carnot, to whom he 
presented his British Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to the French Republic. In 
a brief speech, delivered in French with faultless 
Lord Dufferin said that he had been intrusted with the mission 
of devoting all his efforts to strengthen and develop the good 
political and commercial relations which onght to exist 
between tivo friendly and neighbouring nations. 
President Carnot replied in a few graceful words, in which 


he echoed and reciprocated the sentiments expressed by Lord 


and was 
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acceptable to the bondholders remains to be seen. 
It isa pity that some arrangement was not come 
to according to which a committee of representa- 
tives of the foreign creditors of Portugal might 
have assisted the Portuguese Government in its 
task ; but it was found impossible to arrive at an 
understanding on this point. 

As usual at this time of year, we hear and read a good deal 
about movements of troops on the Russian frontier, and the 
uneasiness such movements are causing in Austria and in 
Germany, From Russia the explanation comes (as it has 
come year after year) that the so-called movements of troops 
are nothing more than the yearly changes of garrison, which 
take place regularly every spring. There is no reason 
why this explanation should not be as this year 
as it was last year and the year before, for the internal 
condition of Russia, owing to the famine and the financial 
situation, is not favourable to warlike undertakings. It is 
true that the want of money has never yet prevented a war ; 
but, on the other hand, no army ever went to war without 
horses, and now they are rather scarce in Russia. 
Besides, it is well known that the Czar is opposed to a war, 
and there is no earthly reason why Russia should go to war 
with anyone at present, notwithstanding the rumour (also a 
sulgaria is abont to proclaim 


correct 


just 


periodically recurring one) that 
its independence. 

On March 17 it was announced that on the next day Ahmed 
Eyoub Pasha would leave Constantinople for Egypt, in order 
to convey to the new Khedive the long-awaited firman of 
investiture. On March 18 Eyoub Pasha’s departure was 
delayed, as the text of the firman had not been finally settled ; 
and on March 21 it was said that Eyonb Pasha was to leave on 
that day or the next. It will be wise not to believe in the Pasha’s 
departure until we hear that he has actually reached Cairo. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to the United States Government's 
requ st fora renewal of the modus virendi for the protection 
of the seals in Behring Sea was received a few days ago at 
Washington, but what that reply was has not transpired, and 
it is thought that it incorporated in a Message to 

together with the decision of the United States 
Government. x 


will be 


( ong ress, 
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ON THE ROAD TO CAP MARTIN. 
SOJOURN OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES ON THE RIVIERA. 
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** Look on me, O Chief Bulalio—look on me, and say who am I ?”’ 
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XXIII. 


MOPO HIMSELF TO THE SLAUGHTERER. 


All that night we watched, but we neither saw nor heard any 


more of the wolves, nor of the men who hunted with them. 
On the morrow, at dawn, I sent a runner to Bulalio, chief of 
the People of the Axe, saying that a messenger came to him 
from Dingaan the king, who desired to speak with him in 
peace within the gates of his kraal. I charged the me 
however, that he should not tell my name, but should say only 
that it was ‘‘ Mouth of Dingaan.’’ Then I and those with me 
followed slowly on the path of the man whom I sent forward, 
for the way was still far, and I had bidden him return and meet 
me bearing the words of the Slaughterer, holder of the axe. 
All that day till the sun grew low we walked round th: 
base of the great Ghost Mountain, following the line of the 
river. We met no one, but once we came to the ruins of a 
kraal, and in it lay the broken bones of many men, and with the 
bones rusty assegais and the remains of ox-hide shields, black 
and white in colour. Now, I examined the shields, and knew 
from their colour that they had been carried in the hands of 


ssenger, 
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those soldiers who, years ago, were sent out by Chaka to seek 
for Umslop s, but who had returned no mor 

** Now,’’ I said, ‘‘it has fared ill with those soldiers of th« 
Black One who is gone, for I think that these are the shields 
they bore, and that their eyes once looked upon the world 
through the holes in yonder skulls.’ 

‘**'These are the shields they bore, and those are the skulls 
they wore,’’ answered one. , Mopo, son of Makedama, 
this is no man’s work that has brought them to their death. 
Men do not break the bones of their foes in these 
bones ure broken. Wow! men do not break them, but wolves 
do, and last night we saw wolves a-hunting ; nor did they hunt 
alone, Mopo. Wow! this is a haunted land!’’ 

Then we went on in silence, and all the way the ston 
face of the Witch who sits aloft for ever stared down on 
us from the mountain top. At length, an hour before sun- 
down, we came to the open lands, and there, on the crest of 
a rise beyond the river, we saw the kraal of the People of the 
Axe. It was a great kraal and well built, and their cattle were 
spread about the plains like to herds of game for number. We 
went to the river and passed it by the ford, then sat down and 


* See 


piec es as 


ETC. 


had 


aluted me, a 


man whom I 
and 


d, till presently I saw the 
returning towards us. He 
him for new 

‘* This is my news, Mopo,’’ he said 
is named Bulalio, and hei it man 
fierce face, and carrying a mighty axe, such an ax he bore 
last night who hunted with the wolves. When I had been led 
before the chief I saluted him and spoke to} ’ u 
laid upon my tongue I spoke to him. He listened, then laughed 
and said: ‘Tell him who sent you that the n th of 

f 
t 


came 


a gre long an 


m the 


aloud 
Dingaan shall be welcome, and shall speak the word 
Dingaan in peace; yet I would that it were the head « 
Dingaan that « and not his mouth only, for Axt 
Groan- Maker should join in our talk— ay, because of one Mopo, 
whom his brother Chaka murdered, it would also speak with 
Dingaan. Still, the mouth is not the head, so the mouth may 
come In peace iets 

Now, I started when for th 
Mopo, whose name had 
Slaughterer. Who 
Mopo exce pt ne who was 


ime, then 


econd time 
been on ] 
there wh: 


the 
would thus 


And yet 


was 


long dead? 


perhap 
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| I t me swiftly, but with a 
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t i i nad rn handle of the axe Groan-Maker 
| followed, } ! also, shorter than Umslo- 
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vere ind twinkled ut singly like a little star d | 
\ l, for now l again | rim. ving h 
W I saw Un | as, my father, my bowels melted 
n i] ! if run to him and throw myself ipon 
! Yet 1 tooh yunsel with myself and did not—nay, I 
i tl rner of the kar | wore over my ey hidia 
! ld kn ( Presentl e stood ‘ 
( m it with his keen eyes, for I drew for rd to 
I 1 
(i ng, Mout f Dingaan!’’ he iid in a] l voice 
\ little man be the mouth of so big a chief 
| moutt ut iitt member ¢ n of the body of a 
(> ¢ f Bulal ruler of the People of the Ax 
Lot volves that are upon the Ghost Mountain, who 
io Ww named Umslopogaa n of Mopo, n of 
M dama.”’ 
N vhen Umslopogaas heard these words he started ] ke 

d at a rustling in the dark and stared hard at me 

You are well instructed,’’ he said 

‘The ears of the king are large, if his mouth be small, 

¢ Bulalio,”’ I answered, ‘‘and I, who am but the mouth, 
speak itt ears have heard.”’ 

‘Hlow know ye that I have dwelt with the wolves upon 

the G t Mountain, 0 Mouth *’’’ he asked. 

he eyes of the king see far, O Chief Bulalio rhus, 

methinks, last night they saw a great chase and a merry It 
seems that they saw a koodoo bull running at speed, and after 


wolves making their music, and with the wolves 
two men clad in wolves’ skin ich men as you, Bulalio, and 
he with the club who follows you.”’ 

Now Umslopogaas lifted the axe Groan-Maker as though 
he would cut me down, then let it fall again, while Galazi the 
Wolf glared at me with wide-opened eyes. 

‘* How know you that I once was named Umslopogaas, who 
have lost that name these many days?’ Speak, O Mouth, lest 
I kill you.”’ 

‘Slay if you will, Umslopogaas,’’ I answered, ‘* but 
that when the brains are scattered the mouth is dumb 
who scatters brains loses wisdom.’’ 


him co tless 


know 


He 


** Answer!’ he said 
‘T answer not. Who are you that I should answer you? 
I know; itis enough. ‘To my business.”’ 


**T am not 


Now Umslopogaas ground his teeth in anger. 
** but to 


wont to be thwarted here in my own kraal,’’ he said ; 
your business. Speak it, litthe Mouth.” 

‘*This is my business, little Chief. When the Black One 
who is gone yet lived, you sent him a message by one Masilo 
such a message as his ears had never heard, and that had been 
your death, 0 fool puffed up with pride, but death came first 
upon the Black One, and his hand was stay« d. Now, Dingaan, 
land, the king whom I serve, and 


whose shadow lies upon the 


of the Black One who is gone, speaks to 


who sits in the place 

you by me, his mouth He would know this: if it is true that 

you refuse to own his sovereignty, to pay tribute to him in 

men and maids and cattle, and to serve him in his wars? 
little headman ! answer in few words and 


Answer, you 


Now Umslopogaas gasped for bre ath in his rage, and again 


he fingered the great ax¢ ‘* It is well for you, O Mouth,”’ he 
said that I swore safe conduct toy yu, else you had not gone 
hen else had you been served as I served certain soldiers 


who in bygone years were sent to search out one Umslopogaas, 


Look on thos 


Yet I answer vou in few words and short 

spears—they are but a fourth part of the number I can 
muster: that is my answer. Look now on yonder mountain, 
the mountain of ghosts and wolves—unknown, impassable, 
save to me and one other only: that is my answer. Spears 
and mountain shall come together—the mountain shall be 
alive with spears and with the fangs of beasts. Let Dingaan 
seek his tribute ther I have spoken !”’ 


Now I laughed shrilly, desiring to try the heart of Umslo- 
t further. 


pogaas, my fosterling, ye 

** Fool,”’ I said, ‘‘ Boy with the brain of a monkey, for 
every spear you have Dingaan, whom I serve, can send a 
hundred, and your mountain shall be stamped flat; and 
for your ghosts and your wolves, see, with the mouth of 


and I spat upon the ground 
in his rage, and the great axe 
glimmered as he shook. He turned to the captain who was 
behind him, and said: ‘‘ Say, Galazi the Wolf, shall we kill 
this man and those with him?” 

“* Nay,” answered the Wolf, grinning, ‘‘ do not kill them ; 


Dingaan I spit upon them !” 
Now Umslopogaas shook 


you have given them safe conduct. Moreover, let them go 
back to their dog of a king, that he may send out his 
puppies to do battle with our wolves. It will be a pretty 


tight - 


“Get you O Moath.”’ said Umslopogaas; ‘‘ get vou 
poe aa 


gone, 


gone swiftly, lest a worse thing befall you! Without my gates 
you shall find food to satisfy your hunger Eat of it and 
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begone, for if to-thorrow at the noon you are found within a 
P ' 








spear’s throw of this kraal, y and those with you shall bids 
there for ever, O Mouth of Dingaan the king !”’ 
Now I made as tl rh I would depart, then, turning 
ddenly, I poke on more, saying 
‘* There were words in your message to the Black One wl 
gone of a cer n man—nay, how w he named ?—of a 
rtain Mop 
Now Umslopogaas started ne starts who is wounded by 
i spear, ar i stared at me 
** Mopo What of Mopo, O Mouth, whose eyes are veiled 
Mopo is dead, whose son I wa 
“ Ant” 3 iid, ‘* yes, M pol dead that is, the Black O1 
! $s go! KI da certain Mopo How can it, O Bulalio 
t t you were h ! Pe 
Mop dead quot Umslopogaas again; ‘* he d 
witl his hou ] ra mped fla nd that is wv 
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mee S23 I fear and lel He ked at me 
! ra I 4 
H i) near | Chief Bulalio, foe of Dingaan 
the kin re I, the mouth of the king, may speak with you 
i whi part, f I w d un your messa word by word 
that I may deliver it Fear not, Slaughterer, to sit alone with 
I nh an empty | ' JT am unarmed and old, and there is 
that i ir hand which | ud fear,’’ and I pointed to 
the axe 
Now Umslopogaa till shaking in h limbs, answered, 
I low m oO M th ind yo Galazl, stay with these 
men 
So I followed Umslopogaas, and presently we came to a 
ree t. He pointed to the doorway, and I crept through 
t and he followed after me Now, for a while it seemed dark 
in the hut, for the sun was sinking without and the place wa 
full of shadow o I waited while a man might count fifty, till 
our eve could irch the darkne Then of a sudden I threw 
the blanket from my face and looked into the eyes of Umslo- 
pog 
| kon me now, O Chief Bulalio, O Slaughterer, who 
once was named Umslopogaas—look on me and say who am 
af’ The } ked at me and hi iw fell 
Kither 5 re Mopo my father grown old—Mopo, who 
is dead, or the G t of Mopo,’’ he answered in a low voice. 
“Tam Moy your father, Umslopogaas,’’ I said. ‘* You 
have been long in knowing me, who knew you from the first.”’ 
| n Um pogaas cried iloud, but vet softly, and, 
letting fall the axe Groan-Maker, he flung himself upon my 
breast and vept there And | wept also 
no) my father,’’ he said, ‘tI thought that you weré 
dead with the othe ind now you have come back to me, and 
I, I would have lifted the axe against you in my folly. Oh, it 
is well that I have lived, and not died, since once more I look 


upon your face the face that I thought dead, but which yet 
, , 


lives, though it be sorely changed, as though by grief and 
year 

P , Umslopoga my son,’’ I said ‘I also deemed 
you dead in the lion mouth, though in truth it seemed 
strange tome that any other man than Umslopogaas could haves 
wrought the deeds which I have heard of as done by Bulalio, 
Chief of the People of the Axe—ay, and thrown defiance in 
the teeth of Chaka. But you are not dead, and I, I am not 
dead It was another Mopo whom Chaka killed; I slew 
Chaka, Chaka did not slay me.”’ 

** And of Nada, what of Nada, my sister ?”’ he said. 


** Macropha, your mother, and Nada, your sister, are dead, 

Umslopogaas. ‘They are dead at the bands of the people of 
the Halakazi, who dwell in Swaziland.”’ 
‘I have heard of that people,’’ he answered presently, 
has Galazi the Wolf, yonder He has a hate to 
satisfy against them—they murdered his father ; now, I have 
two, for they have murdered my mother and my sister. Ah, 
Nada, my sister! Nada, my sister!’’ and the great man 
covered his face with his hands, and rocked himself to and fro 
in his grief. 

Now, my father, it came into my thoughts to make the 
truth plain to Umslopogaas, and tell him that Nada was no 
sister of his, and that he was no son of mine, but rather of 
that Chaka whom my hand had finished. And yet I did not, 
though now I would that I‘had done so. For I saw well how 
great was’ the pride and how high ‘was the heart of Umslo- 
pogaas, and I saw also that if once he should learn that the 
throne of Zululand was his by right, nothing could hold him 
back, for he would swiftly break into open rebellion against 
Dingaan the king, and in my judgment the time was not ripe 
for that. Had I known, indeed, but one short year before that 
Umslopogaas still lived, he had sat where Dingaan sat this 
day: but I did not know it, and the chance had gone by fora 
whil Now Dingaan was king and mustered many regiments 
round him, for I had held him back from war, as in the case of 
the raid that he would have made upon the Swazis. The 
chance had gone by, but it would come again, and till it came 
I would say nothing. I would do this rather, I would bring 
Dingaan and Umslopogaas together, that Umslopogaas might 


become known in the land as a great chief and the first of 
warriol rhen I would cause him to be advanced to be an 


induna, and a general to lead the impis of the king, for he who 
leads the impis is already half a king. 

So I held my peace upon this matter, but till the dawn was 
grey Umslopogaas and I sat together and talked, each telling 


the tale of the years that had gone since he was borne from me 
in the lion’s mouth. I told him how all my wives and children 
had been killed, how I had been put to the torment, and 
showed him my white and withered hand. I told him also of 
the death of Baleka, my sister, and of all my people of th 
Langeni, and of how I had revenged my wrongs upon Chaka, 


and made Dingaan to be king in his place, and was now the 
first man in the land under the king, though the king feared 
me much and loved me little. But I did not tell him that 
Baleka, my sister, was his own mother. 

When I had done my tale, Umslopogaas told me his: how 
Galazi had rescued him from the lioness; how he had become 
one of. the Wolf-Brethren; how he had conquered Jikiza and 
the sons of Jikiza, and become chief of the People of the Axe, 
and taken Zinita to wife, and grown great in the land 

I asked him how it came about that he still hunted with 
the wolves as he had done last night. He answered that now 
he was great and there was nothing more to win, and at times 
a weariness of life came upon him, and then he must up, and 
together with Galazi hunt and harry with the wolves, for thus 
only could he find rest 

I said that I would show him better game to hunt before all 
was done,and asked him further if he loved his wife, Zinita. 
would love her better if sh 


Umslopogaas answered that he 
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loved him not so much, for she was jealous and quick to anger, 
and that was a sorrow to him. Then, when he had slept 
awhile, he led me from the hut, and I and my people were 
feasted with the best, and I spoke with Zinita and with Galazi 
the Wolf. For the last, I liked him well. This was a good 
man to have at one’s back in battle; but my heart spoke to 
mi nst Zinita. She was handsome and tall, but with fierce 
eyes which always watched Umslopogaas, my fosterling; and 
I noted that he who was fearless of all other things yet seemed 


ga 


to fear Zinita. Neither did she love me, for when she saw 
how the Slaughterer clung to me, as it were, instantly she 
grew jealous—as already she was jealous of Galazi—and would 
have been rid of me if she might. Thus it came about that 


my heart spoke against Zinita; nor did it tell me worse things 
of her than those which she was to do 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE OF THE BOERS. 


morrow I led Umslopogaas apart, und spoke to him 


SLAYING 


On tl 


‘‘My son, yesterday, when you did not know me except as 
the Mouth of Dingaan, you charged me with a certain message 
for Dingaan the king, that, had it been delivered into the ears 





of the king, had surely brought death upon you and all your 
people. The tree that stands by itself on a plain, Umslopogaas, 
thinks itself tall and that there is no shade to equal its shade 


t are there other and bigger trees. You are such a tree, 
mslopogaas, but the topmost branches of him whom I serve 
are thicker than your trunk, and beneath his shadow live many 
woodcutters, who go out to lop such as would grow too high. 
You are no match for Dingaan, though, dwelling here alone in 
an empty land, you have grown great in your own eyes and 
the eyes of those about you. Moreover, Umslopogaas, know 
this: Dingaan already hates you because of the words which in 
bygone years you sent by Masilo the fool to the Black One 
who is dead, for he heard those words, and it is his will to 
up. He has sent me hither for one reason only, to be 
rid of me awhile, and, whatever the words I bring back to him, 
the end will be the the night shall come when you will 
find an impi at your gates.”’ 

‘Then what need to talk more of the matter, my father? ”’ 


eat you 


same 


asked Umslopogaas. ‘‘That will come which must come. 
Let me wait here for the impi of Dingaan, and fight till 
I die.”’ 

**Not so, Umslopogaas, my son; there are more ways of 
killing a man than by the assegai, and a crooked stick can 
till be bent straight in the steam. This is my desire, 


Umslopogaas: that instead of hate Dingaan should give you 


love; instead of death, advancement; that you shall grow great 
in his shadow Listen! Dingaan is nof what Chaka was, 
though, like Chaka, he is cruel. This Dingaan is a fool, and it 


may well come about that a man can be found who, growing 
up in his shadow, in the end shall overshadow him. I might 
do it--I myself; but I am old, and, being worn with sorrow, 
have no longing to rule. But you are young, Umslopogaas, 
and there is no man like you in the land. Moreover, there 
are other matters of which it is not well to speak, that shall 
serve you as a raft whereon to swim to victory.”’ 

Now Umslopogaas glanced up sharply, for in those days le 
was ambitious, and desired to be first among the peopl 
Indeed, having the blood of Chaka in his veins, how could it 
be otherwise ? 

‘‘What is your plan, my father?’ 
can this be brought about ?’’ 

‘This and thus, Umslopogaas. Among the tribe of the 
Halakazi in Swaziland there dwells a maid who is named the 
Lily. Sheis a girl of the most wonderful beauty, and Din- 
gaan is afire with longing to have her to wife. Now, awhile 


he asked. ‘‘Say how 


since Dingaan dispatched an embassy to the chief of the 
Halakazi asking the Lily in marriage, and the chief of the 


Halakazi sent back insolent words, saying that the Beauty of 
the Earth should be given in marriage to no Zulu dog. ‘Then 
Dingaan was wroth, and he would have gathered his impis and 
sent them against the Halakazi to destroy them, and bring him 
the maid, but I held him back from it, saying that now was no 
time to begin a new war; and it is for this cause that Dingaan 
hates me, he is so set upon the plucking of the Swazi Lily. Do 
you understand now, Umslopogaas ?”’ 

‘*Something,’’ he answered. ‘* But speak clearly.’ 

‘* Wow! Umslopogaas. Half words are better than whole 
ones in this land of ours. Listen, then! Thisis my plan: that 
you should fall upon the Halakazi tribe, destroy it, and bring 
back the maid as a peace-offering to Dingaan.”’ 

‘That is a good plan, my father,’’ he answered. ‘ At the 
least, maid or no maid, there will be fighting in it, and cattle 
to divide when the fighting is done.”’ 

‘* First conquer, then reckon up the spoils, Umslopogaas.”’ 

Now he thought awhile, then said, ‘‘ Suffer that I summon 
Galazi the Wolf, my captain. Do not fear, he is trusty and a 
man of few words.’’ 

Presently Galazi came and sat down before us. Then I 
put the matter to him thus: that Umslopogaas would fall upon 
the Halakazi and bring to Dingaan the maid he longed for as 
a peace-offering, but that I wished to hold him back from the 
venture because the Halakazi people were great and strong. I 
spoke in this sense so that I might have a door to creep out 
should Galazi betray the plot; and Umslopogaas read my pur- 
pose, though my craft was needless, for Galazi was a true man. 

Galazi the Wolf listened in silence till I had finished, then 
he answered quietly, but it seemed to me that a fire shone in 
his eyes as he spoke 

‘*T am chiet by right of the Halakazi, O Mouth of Dingaan, 
and know them well. They are a strong people, and can put 
two full regiments under arms, whereas Bulalio here can 
muster but one regiment, and that a small one. Moreover, 
they have watchmen out by night and day, and spies scattered 
through the land, so that it will be hard to take them unawares ; 
also their stronghold is a vast cave open to the sky in the 
middle, and none have won that stronghold yet, nor could it 
be found except by those who know its secret. They are few, 
yet I am one of them, for my father showed it to me when 
I was a lad. Therefore, Mouth of Dingaan, you will know 
that this is no easy task which Bulalio would set himself and 

to conquer the Halakazi. ‘That is the face of the matter 
far as it concerns Bulalio, but for me, O Mouth, it has 
another face. Kuow that, long years ago, I swore to my father 
as he lay dying by the poison of a witch of this people that I 
would not rest till I had avenged him—ay, till I had stamped 
the Halakazi, and slain their men, and brought their 
women to the houses of strangers and their children to bonds ! 
Year by year and month by month, and night by night, as 1 
have lain alone upon the Ghost Mountain yonder, I have won- 
dered how I might bring my oath to pass, and found no way. 
Now it seems that there is a way, and Iam glad. Yet this is 
a great adventure, and perchance before it is done with the 
People of the Axe will be no more.’’ And he ceased and took 
snuff, watching our faces over the spoon. 

‘‘Galazi the Wolf,’ said Umslopogaas, ‘‘ for me also the 
matter has another face. You have lost your father at the 
hands of these Halakazi dogs, and, though till last night I did 
not know it, I have Jost my mother by their spears, and with 


us 


out 
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her one whom [ loved above all in the world, my sister Nada, 
who lovel me also. Both are dead and the Halakazi have 
killed them. ‘his mun, the mouth of Dingaan,”’ and he pointed 
to me, Mopo, ‘‘this man says that if [ can stamp out the 
Halakazi and make captive the Lily maid I shall win th? 
heart of Dingaan. Little do I care for Dingaan, I who would 
go my way alone, and live while I may live, and die when I 
must, by the hands of Dingaan as by those of another—what 
does it matter? Yet, for this reason, because of the death of 
Macropha, my mother, and Nada, the sister who was dear to 
me, I will make war upon these Halakazi and conquer them, 
or be conquered by them. Perhaps, O Mouth of Dingaan, you 
will see me soon at the king’s kraal on the Mahalabatine, and 
with me the Lily maid and the cattle of the Halakazi; or per- 
haps you shall not see me, and then you will know that I am 
dead, and the Warriors of the Axe are no more.”’ 

So Umslopogaas spoke to me before Galazi the Wolf, but 
afterwards he embraced me and bade me farewell, for’ he had 
no great hope that we should meet again. And I also doubted 
it; for, as Galazi had said, the adventure was great; yet, as 
I had seen many times, it is the bold thrower who oftenest 
wins. So we parted—I to return to Dingaan and tell him that 
Bulalio, Chief of the People of the Axe, had gone up against 
the Halakazi to win the Lily maid and bring her to him in 
atonement ; while Umslopogaas remained to make ready his 
impi for war. 

I went swiftly from the Ghost Mountain back to the kraal 
Umgugundhlovu, and presented myself before Dingaan, who 
at the tirst looked on me coldly. But 
when I told him my message, and how 
that the Chief Bulalio the Slaughterer 
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But what does it matter? In any case most of them would 
Lave been dead by now. 

On the fourth morning, early, Dingaan sent a messenger 
to the Boers, bidding them meet him in the cattle kraal, for 
there he wouid maik the paper. So they came, stacking their 
guns at the gate of the kraal, for it was death for any man, 
white or black, to come armed before the presence of the king. 
Now, my father, the kranl Umgugundllovu was built in a 
great circle, after the fashion of royal kraals. First came thx 
high outer fence, then the thousands of huts that ran three 
parts round between the great fence and the inner one. 
Within this inner fence was the large open space, big enough 
to hold five regiments, and at the top of it—opposite the 
entrance—stood the cattle kraal itself, that cut off a piece of 
the open space by another fence bent like a bow. Behind this 
again were the Emposeni, the place of the king’s women, the 
guard-house, the labyrinth, and the Jntunkulu, the house of 
the king. Dingaan came out on that day and sat on a stool 
in front of the cattle kraal, and by him stood a man holding a 
shield over his head to keep the sun from him. Also we of 
the Amapakati, the council, were there, and ranged round the 
fence of the space, armed with short sticks only—not with 
kerries, my father—was that regiment of young men which 
Dingaan had not sent away, the captain of the regiment 
being stationed near to the king, on the right. 

Presently the Boers came in on foot and walked up to the 
king in a body, and Dingaan greeted them weil and shook 
hands with Retief, their captain. Then Retief drew the paper 








had taken the war-path to win him the 
Lily, his manner changed. He took 
me by the hand and said that I had 
done well, and he had been foolish to 
doubt me when I had lifted up my voice 
to persuade him from sending an impi 
against the Halakazi. Now he saw that 
it was my purpose to rake this Halakazi 
tire with another hand than his, and to 
save his hand from the burning, and he 
thanked me. 

Moreover, he said, that if this Chief 
of the People of the Axe brought him 
the maid his heart desired, not only 
would he forgive him the words he had 
spoken by the mouth of Masilo to the 
Black One who was dead, but also all 
the cattle of the Halakazi should be his, 
and he would make him great in the 
land. I answered that all this was as 
the king willed. I had but done my 
duty by the king and worked so that, 
whatever befell, a proud chief should 
be weakened and a foe should be 
attacked at no cost to the king, in such 
fashion also that perhaps it might come 
about that the king would shortly have 
the Lily at his side. 

Then I sat down to wait what might 
befall. 


Now it is, my father, that the white 
men come into the story whom we 
nae the Amaboona, but you call the 
Boers. Ou! I think ill of those Ama- 
boona, though it was I who gave them 
the victory over Dingaan—I and Um- 
slopogaas. 

Before this time, indeed, a few white 
men had come to and fro to the kraals 
of Chaka and Dingaan, but these came 
to pray and not to fight. Now the 
Boers both fight and pray, also they 
steal, or used to, which I do not under- 
stand, for the prayers of you white 
men say that these things should not be 
don 

Well, when I had been back from 
the Ghost Mountain something less 
than a moon, the Boers came, sixty of 
them commanded by a captain named 
Ktetief, a big man, and armed with 
roers—the long guns they had in those 
days—or, perhaps they numbered a 
hundred in all, counting their servants 
and after-riders. This was their pur- 
pose: to get a grant of the land in 
Natal that lies between the Tugela and 
the Umzimoubu rivers. But, by my 
counsel and that of other indunas, 
Dingaan bargained with the Boers that 
first they should attack a certain chief 
named Sigomyela, who had stolen the 
king's cattle, and who lived near the 
Quathlamba Mountains, and bring back 
the cattle. This the Boers agreed to, 
and went to attack the chief, and in a 
little while they came back again, 
having destroyed the people of Sigo- 
myela, and driving his cattle before them as well as those 
which had been stolen from the king. 

The face of Dingaan shone when he saw the cattle, and 
that night he called us, the council of the Amapakati, together, 
and asked us as to the granting of the country. I spoke the 
first, and said that it mattered little if he granted it, seeing 
that the Black One who was dead had already given it to the 
English, the People of George, and the end of the matter would 
be that the Amaboona and the People of George would 
figit for the land. Yet the words of the Black One were 
coming to pass, for already it seemed we could hear the 
sound of the running of a white folk who should eat up the 
kingdom. 

Now, when I had spoken thus the heart of Dingaan grew 
heavy and his face dark, for my words stuck in his breast like 
a barbed spear. Still, he made no answer, but dismissed the 
council. 

On the morrow the king promised to sign the paper giving 
the lands they asked for to the and all was smooth as 
water when there is no wind. Before the paper was signed the 
king gave a great dance, for there were many regiments 
gathered at the kraal, and for three days this dance went on, 
but on the third day he dismissed the regiments, all except 
one, an impi of lads, who were commanded to stay. Now, all 
this while I wondered what was in the mind of Dingaan and 
was afraid for the Amaboona. But he was secret, and told 
nothing except to the captains of the regiment alone—no, not 
even to one of his council. Yet I knew that he planned evil, 
and was half inclined to warn the Captain Retief, but did not, 
fearing to make myself foolish. Ah! my father, if I had 
spoken, how many would have lived who soon were dead! 
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from a leather pouch which set out the grant of land, and 
it. was translated to the king by an interpreter. Dingaan 
said that it was good, and put his mark upon it, and Retief 
and all the Boers were pleased, and smiled across their faces. 
Now they would have said farewell, but Dingaan forbade 
them, saying that they must not go yet: first they must eat 
and see the soldiers dance a little, and he commanded dishes 
of boiled flesh which had been made ready and bowls of milk to 
be brought to them. But the Boers said that they had already 
eaten; still, they drank of the milk, passing the bowls from 
hand to hand. Now the regiment began to dance, singing 
the Ingoma, that is the war chant of us Zulus, my father, and 
the Boers drew back towards the centre of the space to give 
the soldiers room to dance in. It was at this moment that I 
heard Dingaan give an order to a messenger to run swiftly to 
the white Doctor of Prayers, who was staying without the 
kraal, telling him not to be afraid, and I wondered what this 
might mean, for why should the Prayer Doctor fear a dance 
such as he had often seen before? Presently Dingaan rose, 
and, followed by all, walked through the press to where the 
Captain Retief stood, and bade him farewell, shaking him by 
the hand and bidding him hambla gachile, to go in peace. Then 
he turned and walked back again towards the gateway which 
led to his royal house, and I saw that near this entrance stood 
the captain of the regiment, as one stands who waits for orders. 

Then of a sudden, my father, Dingaan stopped and cried 
with a loud voice, ‘‘ Bu/alani Abatakati!’’ (slay the wizards), 
and having cried it, he covered his face with the corner of his 
blanket, and passed behind the fence 

We, the councillors, stood astounded, like men who had 
become stone; but before we could speak or act the « apt iin of 
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the regiment had also cried aloud, ‘‘ Bulalani Abatakati !"’ and 
the signal had been caught up from every side. Then, my 
father, came a yell and a rush of thousands of feet, and 
through the clouds of du:t we saw the soldiers hurl them- 
selves upon the Amaboona, and above the shouting we heard 
the sound of falling sticks. ‘The Amaboona drew their knives 
and fought bravely, but before a man could count a hundred 
twice it was done, and they were being dragged, some few 
dead, but the most yet living, towards the gates of the kraal 
and out on to the Hill of Slaughter, and there, on the Hill of 
Slaughter, they were massacred, every one of them llow ¥ 
Ah! I will not tell you—they were massacred end piled in a 
heap, and that was the end of their story, my father 

Now I and the other councillors turned away and walked 
silently towards the house of the king. We found him stand- 
ing before his great hut, and, lifting our hands, we saluted 
him silently, saying no word. It was Dingaan who spoke, 
laughing a little as he spoke, like a man who is uneasy in his 
mind. 

‘* Ah, my captains,”’ he said, ‘ 
themselves this morning and shrieked to the sky for blood, 
they did not look for such a feast as I have given them. And 
you, my captains, you little guessed how great a king the 
Heavens have set to rule over you, nor how deep is the 
mind of the king that watches ever over his people’s welfare. 
Now the land is free from the White Wizards of foot- 
steps the Black One croaked as he up the spirit, o1 
soon shall be, for this is but a beginning. Ho! Messen- 
gers!’ and he turned to some who stood 
behind him, ‘* away swiftly to the impis 
who are gathered behind the mountain, 
away to them, bearing the king’s word 
to the captains. This is the king’s word 
that the ] 


when the vultures plumed 
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regiments run to the land of 
Natal and slay the Boers there, wiping 
them out, man, woman, and child 
Away !”’ 

Now the 
royal salute of 
forward like spears 
the thrower, were gone at once. But 
we, the councillors, the members of the 
Amapakati, still stood silent. 

Then Dingaan spoke again, address- 
ing me 

‘Is thy heart at rest now, Mopo, 
Makedama?’ Ever hast thou 
bleated in my ear of this white people 
and of the deeds that they shall do, 
and lo! I have blown upon them with 
my breath and they are gone. Say, 
Mopce, are the Amaboona wizards 
yonder alldead? If any be left alive, 
I desire to speak with one of them.’’ 

‘Then I looked Dingaan in the face 
and spoke. 

‘They are all dead, 
King, thou also art dead.’’ 

‘* It were well for thee, thou dog,”’ 
said Dingaan, ‘‘ that thou make thy 
meaning plain.”’ 

‘‘Let the king pardon me,”’ I 
answered ; ‘‘ this 1s my meaning. Thou 
canst not kill these white men, for they 
are not of one race, but of many races, 
and the sea is their home, they rise out 
of the black water. Destroy those that 
are here, and others shall 
avenge them, more and more and more 
Now thou hast smitten in thy hour; 
in theirs they shall smite in turn. Now 
they lie low in blood at thy hand; in 
a day to come, O King, thou shalt lic 
low in blood at theirs. Madness has 
taken hold of thee, O King, that thou 
hast done this thing, and the fruit of 
thy madness shall be thy death. 1 
have spoken, I, who am the king’ 
servant. Let the will of the king b« 
done.”’ 

Then I stood waiting to be killed, 
for, my father, in the fury of my heart 
at the wickedness which had been 
worked [ could not hold back my 
words. Thrice Dingaan looked on me 
with a terrible face, and yet there was 
fear in his face striving with its rage, 
and I waited calmly to see which would 
conquer, the fear or the rage. When 
at last he spoke, it was one word, 
‘© Go!’ not three words, ‘* Tuke him 
away.”’ So I went yet living, and with 
me went the councillors, leaving the 
king alone. 

| went with a heavy heart, my father, 
for of all the evil sights that I have seen 
it seemed to me that this was the most 
evil that the Amaboona should be 
slaughtered thus treacherously, and 
that the impis should be sent out 
treacherously to murder those that were left of them, 
together with their women and children. Ay, and they 
slew—six hundred of them did they slay—yonder in Weenen, 
the place of weeping. 

Say, my father, why does the Unkulunkulu who sits in the 
Heavens above allow such things to be done on the earth 
beneath? I have heard the preaching of the white men, and 
they say that they know all about Him—that His names are 
Power and Mercy and Love. Why, then, does He suffer thes 
things to be done--why does He suffer such men as Chaka and 
Dingaan to torment the people of the earth, and in the end 
give them but one death for all the thousands that they have 
given to others? Because of the wickedness of the peoples, 
you say; but no, no, that cannot be, for do not the guiltless 
go with the guilty~ay, do not the innocent children perish 
by the hundred? Perchance there is another answer, though 
who am I, my father, that I, in my folly, should strive to 
search out the way of the Unsearchable? Perchance it is but a 
part of a great plan, a little piece of that pattern of which I 
spoke the pattern on the cup that holds the waters of His 
wisdom. Wow! I do not understand, who am but a wild man, 
nor have I found more knowledge in the hearts of you tamed 
whit people You know many things, but of these you do not 
know: you cannot tell us what we were an hour before birth, 
nor what we shall be an hour after death, nor why we were 
born, nor why we die. You can only hope and believe—that 
is all, and perhaps, my father, before many days are sped I 
shall be wiser than all of you. For I am very aged, the fire of 
my life sinks low—it burns in my brain alone; there it is still 
bright, but soon that will go out also, and then perhaps I shall 
understand, 
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MINERS’ “PLAY.” 


f the ming me ft 


damped down, 


issenge ind mineral trains have been stopped, and the 
hen e tra said to have practically left the north-west 
In W Durham another trouble threatens the mining 

nterest, in the prospect of a permanent closing of the pits, on 
which the water is gaining with alarming rapidity. If Lord 
Durham's Sherburn collieries are “ drowned out,” as the phrase 
es, it is thonght that work will not be restarted. The 
conduct of the men during this exciting movement has 
t most part been exemplary, though in one or two 
listricts in Durham there have been slight conflicts with 
the police, and pits have been barricaded against the miners 
Whether, in the end, even the Federation men will be able to 
resist a reduction of wages seems doubtful. Wallsend coal 
fell 6s. 6d. a ton during the week of “ play,” and even the 


best house coal only fetched 28s. a ton, or only 2s. above 


the average price One result of the strike may not 
improbably be some kind of amalgamation with concerted 
movement between the Miners National Union and 
the National Federation, which have hitherto been inde- 


forces. The work which 


continued for a time 


pendent and at times even hostile 
has now been resumed will probably be 
on the five-days system, so as regularly to restrict the output 
until prices show some sign of permanent recovery. 

On Saturday, March 12, came the cessation of work in most 
of the Durham collieries. The coal-owners of that county, after 
raising the rate of wages twice every year since August 1889, 
till they paid 35 per cent. above the rate which existed before 
that date, were obliged by the condition of the trade to 
give There was some con- 
troversy and negotiation with the Federation Board of the 


Feb. 20 the Coal-owners’ Com- 


notice of a reduction of wages. 


Miners 


Associations ; and on 
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THE COAL STRIKE: AT THE 
mittee, who had in vain offered to submit the question to arbi- 
trators, signified their final terms, either an immediate reduc- 
tion of 74 per cent. or else 5 per cent. immediate reduction and 
5 per cent. again in May. ‘These terms were refused by the 
Miners’ Federation on March 2, and the refusal was confirmed 
by a ballot vote some days later, in consequence of which 
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STREET, 


KING DURHAM. 


many thousands of men left their work. ‘The scene at 
their departure, outside the gates of the Bear Park Colliery, 
is shown among our Illustrations ; also that of colliers in the 
streets of Durham eagerly discussing the state of affairs. At 
the end of the week, over 92,000 colliers in that county were 


on strike. 
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LADY WALSHAM’S “AT HOME,” AT THE BRITISH LEGATION, PEKIN. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
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A CONVERSATION ABOUT MURDER 
HY I LDERICNR Gil NWoOoD 
J isa new a to me, Mr. Flight,” the Viea i \ 
is new curate w a litt semay and I suppose you 
vim it, t gh we may safely ar ve | " 
Db 1 Ourselves here iT bitt tu ver the 
e | , th c ait } » r it f r is 
" } f it ild aff: 
O irs said t new cura The te ips at Mrs 
\ sv d shiv saucers re it utt 1 in 
ring ] lear } ‘ woul evel ver 
( I ) i : @ athe 1 she €10 stoa 
I ga Vica 
hen it would have en imposs t ir optimist 
3 murder without giving offence 
I f them rather start too, Mr. Flight And yet I 
ve nev é 0 I ‘ rhe stream of advan 
irl ne ‘ ! t 
N ibt But you know my respect for you, M1 
I 1 we are t ng together like abstract entities 
‘ consid cat the stream of advancement has 
i ed with itin your case Nothing you KI \ but what 
tream f canght on fifty leagues farther up its 
Mr. Flight,’ said the Vicar—a most good-natured creature 
f WW rosy face cast sunshine up to the snows 
summit of h ‘Mr. Flight, I’m as much of an 
entity as the hour and the terms of the conversation 
make of any man But I discover that an abstract 
‘ ty may have a temper What do you mean by that last 
irk Iam to consider tl lam nothing but what the 
- im of time found me fifty years ago 
Precisely,” said Mr. Flight “ But what of that It is 
ich to you Lorn before the New Birth, you remain 
uo were born Since then, you know, human nature in 
Great Britain has flowered into extraordinary developments.” 
In which neither Mrs. Westerton nor myself has any 
pa perhaps 
None, I should say,” replied Mr. Flight, with a gentle 
And it is in consequence of these extraordinary develop- 
ments, this fine flowering of human nature, that murders of 
extreme atrocity have a beneficial effect on the public mind?” 


* You remember my stipulation. I said, when these pecu- 
ly atrocious murders are published with all their more 
sanguinary details in the public press.” 

Mr. Flight,” said the Vicar, slowly withdrawing the 

; , , 

delicate, slender long clay pipe from his lips, “ had I been 
born at any period whatever, I think I should have disliked 
the nonsense which the young men of the present day sport so 
] 


liarly 


profusely—hoping to be thought cleverly cynical, which seems 
to be a great ambition with them. You cannot mean what 
you say ; and, for my part, though I see in it all the audacious 
cynicism you wish to have credit for, I miss the grain of truth 


that makes such cynicism tolerable.’ 
It is there, though, I assure you; and there is no more 
cynicism about me, Mr. Fogram, than in Newton's ‘ Principia.’ 


Let me enlarge a little. I take the liberty of saying that the 
age which your infancy graced was immeasurably more 
barbarous than the present. Many humane and _tender- 
souled people adorned that period, no doubt but in 


the mass of cock-fighting, dog-fighting, pugilising, gallows- 


hanoting Britons there abounded an animal enjoyment 
of pain and cruelty, which—thank goodness !—has been 
dwindling ever since. Measured by the growth of sympathetic 
feeling, by redemption from brutality, there are centuries of 


mollification between the death of old King George and the 
yer 1892. As a people, we can still take in a deal more 
tenderness; there is plenty tof room yet; but the change 
within a few decades has been so great as almost to amount to 
psychological transformation. Suffering that the most of us 
were indifferent to, or hardly distinguished for suffering, is 
now viewed with agonies of pity ; brutal sports which the old 
Adam frankly revelled in are loathed; no poet dares to sing 
nowadays of the joy of battle, the raptureof slaying ; and when- 
evera poacher or a mobsman gets his skull cracked by a constable 
half the population falls a-quivering with distress or anger. 
And now you see where my theory comes in, Mr. Fogram. 
Murder is not like theft. There are tens of thousands of us 
who could not pick a pocket to save our lives; we feel and 
know that it would be something like a physical impossibility. 
But what gentleman can say with confidence—putting the 
question to himself hand on heart—that no circumstance or 
series of circumstances could provoke him to murder?” 

(The Vicar sent his imagination flashing forth in various 
directions, and looked paler the next moment.) 

“The incitements and temptations to that dreadful crime 
take a hundred shapes; it is committed far more often than 
we know anything about ; and virtue and humanity themselves 
(of course, I mean outraged humanity, maddened virtue) are 
among the perpetrators. That is so, and ever was so, Mr. 
Fogram,” said the curate, lighting another cigarette. “Now, 
if we duly consider the ramness of human nature, I think we 
shall conclude that as long as our old brutalisms lingered 


in foree the report of every murder for the sake of 
revenge or release acted upon many minds possessed by 


temptation as oil upon fire ; or perhaps I should rather say as 
the sight of blood on soldiers, savages, and most kinds of wild 
beasts. But now that human nature in our country has taken 
so great a turn,and the common imagination is so readily 
tortured by any spectacle of cruelty, bloodshed, or physical 
suffering, the discovery of a particularly horrid murder may 
send a shock through the nation to excellent effect. And the 
more widely and sharply its horrors are published the more 
deeply they will work, of course, on the New Sensitiveness. 
That is all, Mr. Fogram. Quite an innocent sort of optimism, 
you perceive ; nothing cynical about it.” 

The Vicar cogitated uneasily. “I don’t know,” said he. 
“TI fancy that, like a vast deal of modern speculation of the 
kind, it rans on one leg, and would tumble at once if the other 
were put down. And I do protest against your satisfaction 
with the newspaper reporting. It is impossible to expect any 
good from the gross, the sickening, the inhuman groping for 
horrors which that country reporter made a business of the 
other day—you know the account Iam speaking of—and his 
abominably lickerish word-painting of them. It seems to me, 
Mr. Flight, that your New Sensitiveness is strangely accom- 
panied and fed by an entirely new Brutality.” 

“ Bat,” said the curate, with a momentary and quite 
unfamiliar sense of confusion, “ that is not what I meant when 
I spoke of the publication of the horrors of horrid murder. 
Of course they should be totd with stern simplicity. Of course ! 
of course!” 

“But you think that they are told, far too often, in 
sickening detail and with disgusting unction ?” 

“ Perfectly sickening ! absolutely disgusting ! ” 

“Very well. So far we agree, at any rate. And now let 
us go to bed, Mr. Flight, and pray against bad dreams.” 


THE 
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ART NOTES. 

At the Goupil Gallery there is to be seen an interesting 
ri ction of the works of Mr. J M Neill Whistler, brought 
together from various parts of the world, and illustrative of 
the chief stages f the artist's career I earliest orKs 
wl go ba to early in the sixties, show Mr. Whistler, on 
his st settlement at Chelsea, t \ 1 strongly imbued 
vith Dutch feeling for colour and com, ‘ 1 year or two 
later the influence of Rossetti is seen in the Japanese pose of 
his figures, the brillianey of his colouring, and the boldness of 
his perspective. Next came the portrait period, of which the 
Thomas Carlyle was the greatest outcome ; and, after that, we 
fall into the “reign of the Butterfly,” with its symphonies, 
nocturnes (a term for which he was indebted to his patron, 
the late Mr. R. F. Leyland), and those fairy scenes and 
suggestions which, perhaps more than anything. support his 
claim to be ranked among the greatest painters of our time 


lifficult to find two painters in whom the concep- 


illy opposed than Mr. Sutton 


It would b 
ae 
tion of landscape art is more radic 


Palmer and Mr. W. H 
in the adjoining rooms of the Fine Art 


Bartlett, whose works are now to be seen 
Society. Mr. Sutton 
Palmer, who on previous occasions has illustrated several Eng- 
dales of 


lish, Scotch, and Border districts, has now taken up the 


Derbyshire and Yorkshire, and has found in their infinite variety 


and loveliness many scenes well suited to his refined style. 
Dove Dale, Miller's Dale, and Monsal Dale in the Peak district 
abound with spots of which the charm lies in the delicate 
shades of colour and the peculiar softness of the foliage, and 
it is in such scenes that Mr. Palmer is to be seen at his 


best. In dealing with Yorkshire scenery, for similar reasons, 
he is most successful when treating of Wharfedale and 
Swaledale, of which the tamer beauties can with advantage be 
treated with especial regard to detail. In the district round 
Richmond, the most picturesque town of the North Riding, 
Mr. Palmer has been especially happy, not only in his selection 
of the points of view, but in the fidelity with which he has trans- 
ferred to paper the ruined castle of Richmond and the Easeby 
woods, In Wharfedale also he has found, at Bolton and Rievaulx 
Abbeys, memorials of a splendid past, now baried among the 
wooded recesses of the West Riding. That Mr. Palmer can at 
times divest himself of his habit of looking at nature minutely 
is seen in his treatment of Cotherstone Moor and some of the 
scenery of Upper-Teesdale. 

Mr. W.H. Bartlett, the illustrator of the Lower Seine, goes 
into the opposite extreme. His impressions of the riverside 
beauties of the Pays de Caux are broadly rendered, occasionally 
with acertain hardness of outline which detracts from their effect. 
Mr. Bartlett's studies extend from the corn-clad hills above the 
Abbey of Jumiéges, one of the few relics of Merovingian 
France, down to the mouth of the Seine, where every spring 
and autumn the mascaret, or bore, rolls in with more or less 
disastrous effect upon the shipping and crops. Some of Mr. 
sartlett’s happiest sketches are those of the littlestreams, over- 
hung by willowsand lalen with flowering rushes, which under 
the passing influence of /es éte//es (as the waves are called) have 
fora moment become considerable water-ways, and he is also 
seen to advantage in his treatment of the réfvaua of the 
higher part of the river, which, bathed in a silvery haze, are 
reflected in the stream below. The district which Mr. Bartlett 
has opened up is accessible to the least enterprising tourist, 
and can be reached within a few hours of town. Nevertheless, 
there are few who, on their way from Havre to Rouen, carry 
away any other idea of the country than that it bears some 
resemblance to Somersetshire. In so far that both are dairy 
and cider countries, this is true; but the older races who have 
inhabited these Pays de Caux were more fanciful in their 
inventions, and their descendants have been fairly careful of 
these relics of the past. 


The exhibition of Humorous Art now open at the West- 
minster Aquarium is by no means the least successful attempt 
which has been made of late years to give an idea of caricature 
and its popular use and abuse. Hogarth was the first among 
English artists to expose the vices of his time and to reveal 
the sordid life about him. That he played the part of moralist 
honestly as well as effectively is, perhaps, his greatest honour. 
He did not attempt to raise public taste, but only to scourge 
public vices. Rowlandson and Gillray were for the most part 
political “hacks,” employed to ridicule or vilify public 
characters; and, although some of Gillray's work shows a 
sense of artistic grace, it was seldom that he cared to display 
it. Isaac Cruikshank reflected the boisterous tone of England 
during the long war, and it was left to his son George to give 


that truer direction to caricature which, in the hands of 
“TT. B.,” Leech, and Tenniel, has raised humorous art— 
political and social—to the eminence it has attained. ‘These 


are, of course, only a few of those whose sketches are to be 
found in this collection, which, from an historical no less than 
from an artistic point of view, is of considerable interest and 
value. 


A delicate mezzotint by Mr. John Finnie has just been 
published by Messrs. Frost and Reed (Bristol), which will 
commend itself to all lovers of lake scenery. Mr. Finnie has, 
of late especially, vindicated his claim to a place among the 
Painter-Etchers, and he can be congratulated upon having so 
ably caught the sylvan surroundings of Wordsworth’s home, 
and to have called to memory the features of the spot— 

Soft as a cloud is yon blue ridge—the Mere 
Seems firm as solid crystal, breathless, clear, 
And motionless, and to the gazer’s eye 
Deeper than ocean is the immensity 

Of its vague mountains and unreal sky 


The so-called concession made by the Council of the Royal 
Academy to the Society of Journalists, acting on behalf of the 
art critics, really means very little. The privileges of the 
“ Royal Thursday ” have of late years been seldom enjoyed by 
any except a few Court officials, who have, for the most part, 
cards of invitation for the Friday private view. The restric- 
tions as to the presence of any section of the public simul- 
taneously with the Princes—for the Queen herself has not 
visited the Royal Academy on the specially reserved day 
since 1861—have been broken down by the Princes them- 
selves, who have more than once found the Press day more 
convenient, and have availed themselves of it. The real con- 
cession required is that the tickets issued for the Press should 
be available throughout the season, as is customary in every 
picture exhibition claiming to be national in every country in 
the world, and in every exhibition in this country which 
enjoys public privileges except the Royal Academy. This 
concession, which the Council prizes at five shillings—the 
price of a season ticket—it churlishly refuses to make. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
I] 


step from the electric lamp to the electric fire. 


ELECTRICITY AT 


They are both founded on the principle of generating heat by 
the passage of a current through a resistance. The difference 
them is one of method; in the lamp the object in 
The are 


between 
view is a body of light, in the fire a body of heat. 
system is applied to the heavier work—for example, smelting 


aluminium, reducing phosphorus, or welding and brazing steel 
and other metals. In reducing metals the intense heat of the 


in jointing them it fuses the two ends and 
allows them to run together, like wax. To facilitate the 
melting the arc may be drawn out to a point like a blow-pipe 
One firm exhibit some dynamos 


are melts the ores; 


flame by means of a magnet. 
generating the large 
and tempering 


currents required in welding 

metals. They have constructed 

gg dynamo in the world for an aluminium company 

of Cleveland, U.S.A. It is capable of generating over 
300,000 volts of electric energy. 

‘The incandescent system is employed for the lighter work, 
such as cooking or warming in the household. ‘The General 
Electric Company show a number of utensils and appliances 
of the kind, which have been devised by Mr. Binswanger. 
They are all heated by the current in flowing through a 
platinum wire embedded in a white insulating cement which 
does not crack. There is a kettle which requires no fire or 
flame in the ordinary sense; you have only to connect it to 
the wires of -your electric light installation by little binding 
screws at the bottom, and it will boil your water. There is 
also a frying-pan which will cook an omelette or pancake free 
of smoke, soot, or ash, in two minutes. It requires a current 
of 2} amperes at a pressure of 100 volts, which, at the rate of 
sixpence a unit per hour, comes to 1-20th of a penny. In both 
of these the heating resistance is on the bottom. ‘lhe foot- 
warmer shown is merely a metal plate coated on owe side 


for 
stamping 


the biggest 


with the enamel surrounding the platinum wires. In the 
flat-iron of the firm the resistance is just behind the 
steel sole, and it is said to heat up in a minute. In the 


curling-tongs the resistance is contained within the tubes. 
The cigar - lighter is not unlike an office stamp with 
platinum wires in asbestos for the seal. It hangs on a bracket, 
having an incandescent lamp attached,and when it is removed 
to light the cigar the current heats the platinum to redness, 
and at the same time lights the lamp. 

Applications of electric heat are far less numerous than 
those of electric power. The transmission of mechanical 
power on a large scale by means of electricity has followed 
from the observation that just as the armature of a dynamo 
driven by mechanical power will generate a current, so will 
the current, when passed through the armature of a second 
dynamo, set it in motion, and thus render back nearly all the 
mechanical power. The “generator” and the “motor” 
dynamos may be far apart if the wires connecting them are 
efficient. The current from the motor, instead of coming 
direct from the generator, may be derived from an accumulator 
or even a voltaic battery. 

The telegraph and the telephone are also applications of 
electric power on a small and rapid scale. In the telegraph the 
power is made to produce signals either seen or heard, and in the 
telephone it imitates the sound of the voice. The Post Office 
exhibit a fine collection of historical apparatus, beginning 
with the earliest five-needle instrument of Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, which was the first telegraph opened for public use 
in the world. A portion of the experimental line between 
Euston Station and Camden Town—which was tried in 1837— 
is shown ; as well as the advertisement of the line opened 
later in the year between Paddington Station and Slough. 
The improvement since made in methods of telegraphing will 
be realised in passing from the early apparatus to the modern, 
The Cooke and Wheatstone instrument pointed out each letter 
of a word upon a dial by the convergence of two needles. In 
the type-printer of Professor D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., which is 
almost exclusively employed on the Continent, as well as 
between the Continent and England, the message is printed in 
Roman characters on a ribbon of travelling paper. In the 
1837 telegraph five-line wires were used; whereas in the 
quadruplex and multiplex systems, four, six, and eight 
messages can be sent over a single wire together. 

At one stall may be seen the electric sonometer of 
Professor D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., for testing the hearing. 
and also one of the original forms of the same inventor's 
sarbon microphone. Passing to the stall of the National 
Telephone Company, we find a great variety of microphone 
transmittors, all modifications of the same marvel. In the 
Egyptian Court we can hear instrumental music and 
comic opera wafted, like the strains of Ariel, from London. 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool. A pair of Hughes’ 
microphones of the Ader form are placed on the stage 
of a concert-hall, near the footlights. They are insulated from 
the floor by laying them on bloeks of lead with india-rubber 
feet, so that only the vibrations of the singer's voice or the 
orchestral instruments coming through the air will influence 
them. At the other end of the line the music is distinctly 
heard in a couple of Bell telephones. 

The exhibition is another proof that in electricity we have 
an agent as strong and trusty as it is quick and versatile. 
Under proper guidance, it becomes, not only a pleasant com- 
panion, but a useful servant-of-all-work. It will promote our 
labours in a multitude of ways, enhance or extend our 
pleasures, and minister to us in sickness. The current 
which transmits our thoughts to the Antipodes will also 
blacken our boots. It will lighten the page of our book, 
drive the phonograph which talks to us, fetch us music or 
instruction from a distant town, warm us when we arechilled, 
cook for us when we are hungry, ease our pains, and carry us 
when we have a mind to travel. If the fleet and subtle 
Hermes was its fitting emblem in the days of the telegraph 
alone, it has now assumed the fabled characteristics of Proteus, 
or, at least, of Hercules and the infant Hermes. 

The great lesson of the exhibition is not to despise the day 
of small things. Fifteen years ago the first telephone was 
brought to this country, and it was regarded by the “ practical 
man” asa mere philosophical toy. ‘The microphone of 1878 
was received in much the same spirit. The incandescent lamp 
was ridiculed by the partisans of gas. All three originated in 


crude and tentative efforts—nay, in feeble and visionary 
thoughts. We see now what they have come to. A little while 


ago Mr. Nikola Tesla, at the Royal Institution, showed some 
remarkable experiments which point to a future kind of 
electric lamp without connections, and methods of telegraph- 
ing or transmitting power without wires. On this occasion 
also the “ practical man ” showed symptomsof hisold vice. His 
useful, but somewhat inferior, order of mind is incapable of 
realising the full importance of observation or discovery. 
Hence it is that all our great advances in electrical science 
have been made by men of keen perception but at the same 
time of high imaginative faculty. J. Munro. 
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AT TANGIER. 


HAWEIS. 


CHERIFIAN POLITICS 
BY THE REV. H. R. 
Strolling wlong the high road to Fez—if road a waste of sand 
and bonlders can be called—just outside 'l'angier, I saw coming 
towards me a mofley throng of Moors, blacks, and draggling 
Oriental paupers. They seemed to be following two well- 
dressed youths, of handsome but imperturbable appearance, 
who took little notice of what looked like fanatical adoration. 
The elder would turn at times half impatiently, 
and, stooping from his mule, touch a head, a 
hand, or a back of some abject devotee ; a bundle 
of fowls would be held up for his acceptance, and 
be accepted half scornfully by his black servant. 
And so the strange troop passed me by. ‘“ And 
who is it?” “These,” said my friend, “are the 
two sons of the Grand Cherif of Wazan by his 
English wife, the Cherifa, formerly a Miss Emily 
Keene, a governess at Tangier, who took the 
fancy of his Cherifian Holiness some nineteen 
years ago, and was induced to marry him. The 
Cherif’s legitimate sons (he has three others), of 
whom these are two, are, like himself, accredited 
with mysterious powers. The people pay them 
voluntary tribute, and in return for this they lay 
their hands on the sick, dispense advice, and even 
foretell events.” 
* And who is the Cherif of Wazan?” 
At this moment, when such very strange 
things are going on between the French at Algiers 
aud the Cherif, and it seems likely that this 
singular personage, his and the English 
Cherifa may be called upon in the near future to 
play a unique part in Morocco-European politics, 
some direct information, gathered first hand, may 
be interesting to the English public. My personal 
acquaintance with the Cherifa of Wazan and her 
was begun three years ago, and, being 
renewed this year while staying at Tangier, I 
am enabled to give this information from within, 
as it were, and not by mere hearsay from without. 
Who, then, is the Cherif? I have before me 


sons, 


sons 


THE MARRIAGE-LINES OF THE CHERIFA, 


in which the pedigree of her husband, the 
Cherif, is traced to “ the son of Moulana Ali, the 
son of Moulatena Fattima, the daughter of the 
Emissary of God, to whom may God Almighty 
grant mercy and salvation.” Compared to this 
pedigree, the descent of the Sultan of Morocco 
himself is indirect, and to the Cherif of Wazan 
even the Sultan of ‘Turkey would yield a certain 
precedence by advancing to embrace him instead 
of waiting for his advance; but the magnate of 
Wazan, when he meets the Sultan, would also 
contrive to square the situation by making the 
advance and embrace simultaneous. The Cherif 
is titular chief priest and prophet of one of the 
chief Mohammedan sects, called the Mulai Taib, 
which dates from the ninth century. Hisincome 
from church lands and tributes amounted on his 
accession to office to between £10,000 and £12,000 
a year, an enormous sum in these countries. In 
any revolution it would be quite possible for 
him to become Sultan of Morocco. His state is 
quasi-regal. He has four or five palaces, but 
the holy man’s many wives and concubines, his intem- 
perate living, and his want of management seem to threaten 
something like ruin. Two of his sons keep up considerable 
state in Wazan; the Cherif himself travels from palace to 
palace—Tangier, Wazan, Tlemcen—followed by a few well- 
dressed secretaries, a horde of concubines, and a crowd of 
paupers, who fasten upon him like leeches, and whom his 
pride and his sacred office alike make it incumbent upon him 
to feed and house. Result: Property mortgaged and income 
shrunk, Suddenly 
THE CHERIF DISAPPEARS ; 
his sons at Wazan write to the Cherifa at ‘langier for news ; 
the authorities are applied to by the Faithful; no one knows, 
or seems to know, what has become of one of the most promi- 
nent figures in Morocco next to the Sultan. Presently news 
reaches the Cherifa that her lord and master is at Algiers ina 
handsome villa, driving about in state, and with a box at the 
opera,and a showy suite. It isknown that he is in financial 
difficulties. Who is paying? There is but one reply—the 
French are paying. Why so? This is why: The French are 
most anxious to complete railway communication through the 
oasis of ‘Touat, and obtain other concessions, to which, by the 
way, they lay claim maintaining that the coveted Touat terri- 
tory is included by the Berlin Treaty rights as territory within 
the sphere of French influence. ‘lhe Sultan is furious, laying 
claim to suzerainty there himself. At this crisis the Cherif of 
Wazan is astutely bribed, cajoled, or spirited away—we do not 
quite know which—at any rate, he is detained by the French 
at Algiers at the very moment when the Sultan wants to enlist 
his help, and his influence is evidently to be used instead to 
back 
» THE FRENCH CLAIMS ON TOUAT 

in opposition to the Sultan. Now, the Cherif in Morocco occu- 
pies the same sort of position as the chief priest, or moolah, at 
Kerbala does in Persia, and the French naturally hope that, as 
the moolahs have beaten the Shah on the tobacco régie, so 
the same influences in Morocco will avail to beat the 
Sultan on the Touat question. In these countries nothing is 
done without religion, and nothing can be done in the teeth 
of religions fanaticism, and the wily French have grasped that 
fact. What the French have had the wit to see is this: that 
the Cherif of Wazan, though contemptible in the eyes of old- 
fashioned diplomatists of the Sir John Hay type, is really a 
very great person. He claims, and obtains, tribute at Wazan 
from Touat itself, a good two months’ journey from Wazan. 
Wazan is a sacred city—a sanctuary—inhabited by nothing 
but cherifs, but they are all subject to this Grand Cherif of 
Wazan, and the Sultan of Morocco himself is not secure on his 
throne until the Cherif has formally acknowledged him. His 
authority and influence extends over thousands of miles, and 
into remote fastnessesand villages, wherever the ramifications of 
the Mulai Taib sect, of which heis the revered head, penetrate. 
All this explains why his influence is so eagerly competed for 
by the French and the Sultan of Morocco. Hemay have, as it 
were, in any great political question, the casting vote. The 
English diplomatists at Tangier (I speak not now of Sir C. 
Enan-Smith. who is quite alive to the situation) have not 
understood this; the French at Algiers evidently have. It 
remains to be seen whether Erfgland will take the hint, and 
play for Tangier ads the French are playing for Touat and their 
ill-defined Algerian surroundings. 

And here is where the eldest son of the English Cherifa 
may come in. When the Sultan drops, and the scramble comes 
to settle up generally with Spain, France, and the other 
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Powers at Tangier and the seaport towns—when, in a word, 
the ridiculous and impossible policy of Sir Johu Hay and the 
“keep things as they are” clique, which has so long sat 
like a nightmare on the diplomatic circle at Tangier and mis- 
led the Foreign Office at home, is finally exploded—then it 
remains to be seen whether English diplomacy will seize, like 
the clever French, upon the local instruments ready to its 
hand, in the persons of these two young sons of the Cherifa, 
who already collect tribute for their father, and are entirely 


THE CHERIFA OF WAZAN, MOROCCO, 


[NEE EMILY KEENE.] 

supported, even at present, by the gifts of the Faithful. It is 
a very pretty game as it stands, 

WHO I8 TO SUCCEED THE CHERIF OF WAZAN? 
Who is to inherit the casting vote in Morocco? Not 
sarily the eldest son; personal fitness and the popular voice 
will go for something. ‘The Cherif's elder sons keep up 
some state at Wazan; but they are not popular. Rumour 
ascribes the worst licentiousness and consequent ill-health to 
one, and habitual intemperance to the other, while a third is 
an incurable dipsomaniac in prison. It is not safe to pro- 
phesy unless you know, but far-seeing people opine that 
in the near future Spain, if she can succeed in making her- 


neces- 


Hes 


i“ 


ABDESALAM EL WAZANI, 
WAZAN. 


MULAI ALI BEN 

ELDEST SON OF THE CHERIFA O}F 
self of any political importance whatever, may be gratified by 
the cession of Gibraltar, in return for which Spain will abandon 
all pretensions to influence in Morocco. 

France will be supported in her attempt to get a clear road 
through Morocco, via Touat, for the purpose of establishing 
railway communication with Timbuctoo. Italy may get Tripoli 
as a pis aller, if she cannot induce France to relinquish Tunis. 
Germany may find a seaport niche between Oran and Ceuta, 
opposite the Zafaran Islands; but the sine gud non of any 
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European distribution is that England shonld . have 
Tangier and so much seacoast and land at the back of it as 
shall enable her to show the rest of the country what good 
government means, while enabling her to feed ‘langier 
and make her occupation pay, and more than pay, its own 
The diplomacy of 


such 


expenses, 
SIR CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, 
English 


at no 
and it is conceivable 
popularity of the Cherifa’s 
increasing, and he show himself equal to the 
English Minister at 
a given moment to support his claims to become 
the successor of his father, the Cherif of Wazan, 
on the understanding that this potentate’s in- 
fluence should be exerted in favour of British 
interests at Tangier, just as his father’s influence 


probably be 
put to a severe test, 

that, should the 
eldest son go on 


Minister at Tangier, will 


period 


our new 
distant 


quite 


occasion, it might suit the 


is probably at this moment being used in Algiers 
in favour of the French occupation of ‘Touat. 
Meanwhile, I need not say that the English 
Cherifa’s position is altogether peculiar, and it 
remains to be what she will make of it. 
She married his Holiness of Wazan some nineteen 
years ago on the understanding that he was to 
marry no more wives, and to abandon such wives 
and concubines as he Should 
he marry again, he was to pay £4000 down, and 
otherwise proper protection. For 
some years this enterprising lady maintained her 
Two sons were born to her, taught to 


seen 


already possess¢ d. 
ensure her 


position. 
read and write, and to speak English, though, by 
agreement, they remained true sons of Islam. The 
Cherif seems to have respected his English wife, 
to have leaned much upon her knowledge and 
education, and she in turn nursed him with great 
devotion, and introduced what order she could 
into his mixed household. Three years ago the 
inevitable came: the Cherif married a young girl 
of sacred caste like himself, tries for a divorce 
from his English wife, fails, shirks full payment 
of damages, but does something. Time seems to 
have softened the breach so far that the Cherifa 
occasionally sees him. When he is ill he believes 
in her, and she actually accompanied him last 
year to some Italian baths. Meanwhile, she lives 
by herself with her boys, who remain on exce!lent 
terms with their father, being sometimes used to 
collect his tithes, Of course, the Cherifa can only 
play a passive game, and is naturally very reticent 
about the future. 

‘I don’t want Mulai Ali,” she said to me the 
other day, “to be too much Europeanised. Of 
course he is a Mohammedan ; I don't wish him to 
be disenchanted with his religion or his people. 
He is fond of reading. I try to guide him, that 
he may be useful to his people and ready to fill 
any post which the future may have in store 
for him. He is forced to assume a semi-prophetic 
character— 
THE PEOPLE INSIST ON HIS HEALING TOUCH, 

and, curiously enough, his blessings and cursings 
constantly come true—/ow, he knows not; he 
merely says he speaks without a thought 
* You will find the number the day after to-morrow’ 
Your brother will be let out of prison nert week’ ; 
“+ You will get the price you ask if you do so and 80°; 


“+ You will qet better to-night “i. 


and so forth, and they bring us fowls and bullocks and egys 
of their own free tribute.” The Cherifa did not herself seem 
to have any great belief in the system; but she is a Western, 
and her sons are Easterns; and, after all, who are we to 
deride the time-honoured practices of the East when so much 
occultism has of late found favour and acceptance in our very 
midst? ‘The personal qualifications of 

MULAI 
for an important career are considerable. He is a fine healthy 
lad, of a studious and observant mind, and could he be got to 
adopt some such policy as that advocated by Prince Malcom 
Khan in Persia, which has already had such a powerful effect 
in inciting the moolahs to oppose the despotism of the Shah, 
the benefits to the oppressed people of Morocco might be incal- 
culable. ‘To select from the Koran and the huge floating 
unwritten tradition of Islam a pure code of humanitarian 
morality, and get it accepted as good Islam teaching by 
governors and governed, then to push for some sort of written 
law dealing with the first principles of life, property, and 
taxation—this would be indeed the thin end of the wedge; 
and such is the actual solidarity of Islam that the 
reforms now being successfully carried out by Malcom 
Khan and the moolahs in Persia cannot fail to react through- 
out the Mohammedan world, and, indeed, people are already 
crying out for a Malcom Khan to arise in Morocco, Casting my 
eye upon the Court circle of his Cherifian Majesty the Sultan 
of Morocco, I see no such figure but a chief priest of Kerbala 
capable of putting his foot down and extorting con- 
cessions, or a Djemaledin, capable of becoming a mouth- 
piece and a leader and organiser of the people, that is 
still possible in Morocco, ‘The attractions,” says Emerson, 
are “proportioned to the destinies”; and should Mulai 
Ali ever, either by the chances of Eastern intrigue, 
the decrees of death, or the infinénce of the British 
Minister at Tangier, come to be Grand Cherif of Wazan, with 
his Oriental origin, his sacred caste, and his European culture, 
he has before him a career of usefulness and beneficence 
which, while uniting European and Eastern interests, might 
end in conferring freedom and prosperity upon millions of his 
enslaved and starving countrymen, and cause him to be revered 
and beloved as a true saviour of his people, 


ALI 


Voyagers to the Atlantic coast of South America, this 
season, incur worse risks than those of the ocean. We learn 
that two hundred vessels have been infected with yellow fever, 
including those in the ports of Brazil, whose crews are either 
dead or have fled. Every vessel touching at Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos carries away the germs of the disease, and the case 
appears urgently to demand united action on the part of 
maritime Powers. 

The Royal Caledonian Hunt Cup for this year is to be of a 
very unique form. Messrs. William Doig and Co., of New 
Bond Street, have been commissioned by the committee to 
cast in silver a half life-size statuette of Robert Burns, by 
Mr. George replica of this sculptors famous 
Burns statue recently erected in the birthplace of the poet, 
which ig to form the trophy. The poet having dedicated his 
works to the members of the hunt, this forms a graceful 
tribute to his memory. 


Laws'n, a 
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1. Hark! the hound gives tongue. 2. Bogged in the Forest. ‘he Finishing Shot, 
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RUNAWAY MATCH: TAKING TO THE WATER. 








ON A BLUNDER BY A BUTLER 
>) i 
Mr. 5 ya “J I . ! h is 
Sa anid 1 he } J i 
is it is ne to 1 } I } f Ls 
1 seems to ustrate an ' \ gt ! nd 
t dency to blander Let us *<« " e to the 
s Mr. Smalley says that Mr. Hayward advised A lady 
8a g that al 1 ne if she « ld ike Ner¢ on 
y sles ngnues,” a butler remarked I beg pardon, my 
nt ¢ « 8 is Vi us Mr. Smalley de ires 
that people who know the B sh butler decline to believe the 
& Nor ! eve i The bu h s unaided 
rn 1#, cou ! have made sucha ns inde Phe 
zit te ! ba n t tha I i l i v r n t { To 
Vitellins says Mr. Smalley but hat he should 
" put his oar at dinner, Su the thing truly calen 
i to as s Mr. Sma ey s belief that tl putle ia 
know about ¢ roand \ ius Perhaps the butler knew 
it, ifs Mr. Smalley's anecdot s ina ‘ Cicero died 
B.C. 43 Aulus Vit 1s, ** oF rated for the splendour of his 
entertainments is ¢ feetua in 31 A.D his person, 
f raha 7 fi 1,.as8 Suet ius ive have 
supped on night s tongues, but, as ¢ ro was dead before 
this Vitellias was born, Cicero cannot have recorded the 
( imsta Ihe more famous glutton, Aulus Vit is, the 
] eT came to the supreme power in 60 A.D so Cicero, as 
1 BA ‘ can have had nothing to say a it No 
0 of the persons who marvelled at the unconventionality of 
yuitler appears to have remarked that, if the story was 
correctly repeated, the butler was an inaccurate person For 
my part, | believe he did not whisper, “Cicero, my lady, says 
it was Vitellius,” but, “Suetonius, my lady, says it was 
Vitellins, and that the tongues were the tongues of flamin- 
: * The brains of pheasants and peacocks, the tongues 
of flamingoes” (/inguas phanicoptcrorum), these, “ with divers 
and disgusting things,” were the dainties of Vitellius, accord- 
ing to Suetonius (“ Vitellius,” 13) No doubt the butler knew 
a ibout it I do not deny that Vitellius may have eaten 
nightingales’ tongues. Mr. Spec told Mrs. Spec that, had turtle 
soup been known to the Romans, Vitellius would have bathed 
in it, and the reply of Mrs, Spec is familiar to all. Someone 
may say that Vitellius did eat nightingales’ tongues, but 
Suetonius does not say so. Flamingoes are not nightingales, 
any more than fleas are lobsters. ‘Tacitus, as far as Iny 


researches show, mentions the gluttony of Vitellius, but not 





this famous dish. Who was it that really ate the tuneful tongue 
of Philomel, and who reported the transaction? Was it 
Verres, and did Cicero, after all, record the crime? As to the 
batler, [ believe he spoke of flamingoes and Suetonius; eredo 
quia impossibile, a saying attributed by Mr. Smalley to 
Tertullian. Was it really Tertullian who said it? What is 
the referenc: One never knows for certain who said these 
things. Was it Augustine, or Luther, or neither, who said 
peeca fortit We all do err, and, as soon as a man has pub- 
lished a book, he sees great palpable misstatements, unobserved 
in the proof-sheets, glaring at him from the irrevocable page 
Once I wrote an article on an historical subject. A friend 


I asked 
I consulted the document, 
itself a But I 
An old book was 


told me that there were one hundred mistakes in it. 


him for an example : he gave one 
and found that 


found about thirty-five magnificent errors. 


his correction was mistake, 
republished last week, with a preface, on the same topic, by a 
learned specialist. These eyes have seen six splendid egregious 
blanders on one single page. Now, this was a learned book, 
done by a learned man for a learned society, and all the facts 
were accessible and familiar. 

Nobody is free from the risk of blundering. 
himself said ‘ Drake,” and Keats said “Cortes,” when they 
both should have said “Balboa.” Sir William Harcourt 
appears to think that Pope is the author of the phrase about 
“alacrity in sinking.” Probably he had “ The Bathos, or Art 
of Sinking " in his mind, if Pope wrote that, or if he did not. 

A gigantic and delicious blunder was made of late by 
a scholar who was editing a fragment of a Greek writer from 
an Egyptian papyrus. He was using a German edition of his 
author, and in a note the German editor said that a particular 
reading was given by “Ed.” ‘The scholar therefore wrote, in 
his note, “all editors read” so and so. Now, no editor, perhaps, 
of a printed edition read anything of the kind. The very 
edition which our scholar was using did not read it. The letters 
“Ed” meant that a certain manuscript “ E” and the old corrector 
of another manuscript, known as “d” gave the unusual 
reading. But our scholar leaped to the conclusion that 
“ Ed.” meant “all printed editions,” and wrote his note in that 
erroneons, if not unnatural opinion, contradicted, as it was, by 
the very text in his hand. 

Such is life, and so liable are we, butlers and all, to errors. 
Thecurious thing is that nobody can try to set another man right 
without blundering himself. I dare say Macaulay blundered 
now and then in correcting Croker. If he did not, Croker is 
likely to have said and believed that he did. You cannot show a 
man “how todo” anything —to makea particular cast. or cut a 
particular figure in skating—withouta fatal failure. Probably 
there are plenty of blunders in this poor effort to clear ap the 
story about the tongues of the nightingales, and Cicero, and 
the butler, and the Emperor. The richest source of blunder- 
ing is long and deep familiarity with the subject. We 
think we know all about it, so we do not verify our references, 
then Memory plays one of her tricks, and we flounder ina 
quagmire of mistakes. That is the reason why Plato and 
Aristotle are always quoting a Homer who is not our Homer. 
They thought they knew the poet off by heart, so they 
made misquotations, as everybody does (mea culpa! mea 
maxima culpa!) who quotes from recollection. Scott 
always did, so he misquoted Wordsworth’s “The swan on 


The Kaiser 


still St. Mary's Lake,” making it “sweet St. Mary's 
Lake,” and irritating the Bard of Rydal not a little. The 
only comfort is that all the world has great delight 


in correcting the blunders of everybody. Once Mr. Smalley 
found a perfect nest, a happy congregation, of merry mistakes 
in some work of my own inditing. Think, then, of the joy with 
which I seem to recognise a trifling inaccuracy in his chrono- 
logy, or in the butler’s chronology, if Mr. Smalley accepts it, 
as he appearstodo! We need a dictionary of popular mistakes 
in quotation, beginning, of course, with “fresh fields and 


pastures new. 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
J pie ju e has been done to American smartness, in tl 
ves ense of the word, itis not so certain that the Am can 
( t. } has receiv viequa 
ree t  capacit re m conspicuous than in the 
most usefu ) of compiling works of reference, as 
frequenters of publ libraries well kn The magnificent 
tomes of the * Century Dictionar * approach astep nearer to 








perfection ian any previous wo of the same scope of 
course that means a long off from perfection, whicl l 
reached very much later than the North Pole One n 
appropriately characterise the art of lexicography in the 
eloquent sentences Macaulay applied to the march of the 
Baconian philosophy. It never rests, has never attained, is 
never perf * Its law is progress A point which yes Ly 
is Invisible 1s its goal to-day and will be its starting-point 
to-morrow What distingnishes the work of Professo 
Whitney and his eminent colleagues (in number as in rnin 
they make an sademical fo ty) ist le gth to which ¢t y 
have gone in combining the dict iry of general i rmation 
vith a variety of specialists’ dictionaries. Spite of their witty 
countrymans caution, they have determined to be “ entom- 
ologists” in full, coleopterists too, if not scarabzist They 
have yielded to that love of completeness in performance 
vhich Frederick Maurice, discriminating rather than differing 
from Milton, pronounced the last infirmity of noble minds 
For which they may count on the praise and appreciation of 
the general reader, on botanists’ approval of their heraldry, on 
the warranty of distinguished geologists that their divinity is 
ccurate and exhaustive. That experts will be satisfied 
each with t treatment of his own pal enlat province, 
would be too much to expect “A wonderful man, your 
Mr. Gladstone said the Japanese, “he seems to know 
something about everything, except Japan though 
to the rest of the company the then Prime Minister 
had appeared to discourse with knowledge touching the 
political sitnation in the Land of the Rising Sun. At any 
rate, the Conturians have taken effectual measures to place 
themselves beyond this reproach—e.g., by setting an officer 
of the United States Navy over the department of nautical 
terms, a soldier over that of fortifications, and so forth. 
Whether the tendency, obtaining on both sides the Atlantie, 
to turn dictionaries of the English language into illustrated 
encyclopedias promises altogether well, is a question. For 
one thing, such books can only be published at prices 
prohibitive to the vast majority of book - buyers, thus 
forming an invidious aristocracy of the shelves; worse, a 
plutocracy ; for the old literary peerage is easy of access, 
from Shakspere, who goes about in a ninepenny suit, 


downwards, Then, the space required by the heroic propor- 
tions of these volumes is no trifle to the cramped Londoner. 
ro lift one of them with anything like a sense of ease you 
want the arm-power of a lady-magnet. Some day, perhaps, 
we may realise Mr. Frank Stockton’s delightful fancy by the 
invention of a pocket counteractor to the law of gravity, when 
the feeling of weight will be Then a 
volume of the “Century Dictionary” slung across 
shoulder—the bumping no more than the touch of a feather 

may prove an agreeable companion on a summer stroll into 
the country, or a lounge on the sea-beach. The very read- 
ing, this, for lazy hours: erudition in tit-bits, so arranged 
that you know exactly where to find your own favourite 
intellectual dainties. (Centurians, of course, prefer to write 
“favorite” ; having all the minor orthographical vices 
incident to their nationality, which is now no more to be 
converted to wholesome usage than Greeks to the doctrine of 
the Filivgue.) Meanwhile, and so long as the physical con- 
ditions of our existence continue substantially unchanged, a 
line will have to be drawn in respect of the size of books, as 
of cannon ; and the period of what may be called dimensional 
record-breaking, of rivalry in the production of bulk, will 


removable at pleasure 


one’s 


be 


brought toa happy close. In point of purely literary merit 
that is, of being at once readable and worth reading— 


“ Johnson's Dictionary,” in Johnson's own editions, remains 
the ideal work of its class, the pattern by which future 
lexicographers are likely to fashion their work. They will 
scarcely use the present hospitality to every new-comer 
among words; slang they will leave to take care of itself ; 
provincialisms and even archaisms not to be found in 
the writings of standard authors they will consign to the safe 
keeping of professed etymologists ; above all, they will abandon 
the technical terminologies of a hundred sciences to the many 
separate dictionaries which will be needed for their full and 
clear exposition. Thus limited, a general dictionary of the 


English language will be a key to good English litera- 
ture of the accepted types, as theology, poetry, fiction, 
history and biography, philosophy, criticism. ‘The most 
obvious difficulty would lie in determining how much 
of scientific writing, in the signification to which we 
have so heedlessly restricted the word scientific, can be 
reckoned literature proper. Another difficulty, which the 


researches of distinguished scholars in early English tends to 
accentuate, would be to fix the date at which the English of 
our dictionary should begin. Could a poll be taken, say of 
the Universities and the clubs, an emphatic consensus of 
opinion against going farther back than Chaucer might be 
counted on, As to the barrier at the modern end of this lexical 
period, the safest rule would be to reject any word or phrase 
which has only the sanction of a living author, how- 
ever celebrated. That would exclude Lord Tennyson, one 
hopes, for yet a long time to come, with loss to us, with 
how many added charms of quotation to the editions to 
be consulted by our descendants’? We are often reminded we 
should take thought for posterity. Quotations, it may be 
remarked, have not been the strong point of recent dictionaries 

could not be, for want of room. With fewer words they 
might be golden treasuries of choice extracts, of minutes (not 
seconds) with the best authors. Melancholy might be made 
the occasion of tapping Burton to some purpose. Angler 
should furnish forth a good paragraph or two from Walton. 
The flounder might be explained, if you like, to be zoologically 
the platessa flesus and to belong to the family of plenro- 
nectide ; the essential would be to introduce Thackeray's 
description of “one of the most beautiful motion-masters 
I ever beheld,” with its apposite little “ morality ” appended ; 
see the second volume of “The Virginians,’ commencement of 
the eighteenth chapter. However, we should be sorry to quit 
the subject of the “ Century Dictionary " with the cheap sug- 
gestion that it might be better. It is a noble monument of 
industry, nay, of genius, if Carlyle’s well remembered defini- 
tion is to stand ; assuredly it asks for other qualities than 
those of the plodder to produce the order and symmetry, we 
have no hesitation in adding the beauty, of this stately work. 


* The Century Dictionary. Six vols. 


London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 


(New York: Century Company. 
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The Clarendon Press are distinctly adding to the joys of 

t ure by their new-found zeal for India paper. They 
have ! y published the smallest one-volumed Shakspere 
in this Ly, and ‘ now issue an ideal presentation 
Shakspere ix volumes in case, the type of which, in spite 
of the compressed form, is very much better than that of 


ve-volumed and ten-volumed editions, 

Primrose should have lived to-day, for this is the 
re of the literary paradox, both expressed and performed, 
A fine embodiment of the paradoxical spirit is announced. 
Mr. William Sharp and the accomplished American lady who 
is best known as Miss Blanche Willis Howard have written a 
far, of course, there is nothing 








novel in collaboration. So 

new, for literary partnership is one of the most familiar 

phenomena of the period, but in most of these associations the 

lia idefinite, whereas in the latest of them itisstrictly 
m and in the nature of the limitation is found the 





attractive practical paradox. “A novel feature,’ we are told, 

is the responsibility from first to last of Miss Howard for 
the hero and of her collaborator for the heroine.” 
no possible scheme of operation could better hit the taste of a 
paradoxical Women’s men and men’s women are 
obviously inferior to women’s women and men’s men that the 


. T- ° 
JUST 80: 


s0 


age. 


happy thought of paradox follows as a matter of course: in 
the ideal novel a woman must create the men, a man the 
women. The idea, it will be seen, is capable of indefinite 


extension, and, perhaps, before long we may see some such 
announcement the following: “Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer are collaborating in the production of an 
important philosophical poem, which will embody the latest 
results of biological and sociological research. For the sub- 
stance of the poem Mr. Swinburne is alone responsible, but 
the versification will be from first to last the work of Mr. 
The poem cannot fail to be an epoch-making 
achievement,’ 


as 


Spencer. 


A correspondent of a literary journal notes the frequency 
with which the title of Locke’s work “ Concerning Human 
Understanding ” is given incorrectly, not merely by journalists 
who do their work eurrente calamo, but by grave philosophers, 
who write with becoming deliberation. This is doubtless bad 
enough, but there is a work which is much better known than 
treatise, the name of which is almost always cited 
inaccurately. It is not too much to say that of every four 
writers who refer to the last book in the Bible three of them 
call it * The Revelations.” The final “s” is, of course, a vulgar 
superfluity, the true title being “The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine.” 


Locke's 


On the rare occasions when they have a copy to offer, the 
hooksellers persist in attributing that bright little jew d‘esprit 
* Eloisa en Dishabille,” to “ Porson (Prof.),” although it has 
been known ever since the publication of Moore's “ Byron ” 
that the author was Dr. Matthews of Belmont, the father of 
the writer of “ The Diary of an Invalid.” ‘The following note, 
written by John Kenyon in his copy of the book, explains how 
the question of the authorship was discovered— 

* Professor Porson was very fond of quoting this poem 
reciting first some lines of Pope's poem with tears in his eyes 
(as Dr. Edward Clarke said to me, ‘partly from sensibility 
and partly from debility’—this was when Porson was half 
drunk, which was almost always), and then the corre- 
sponding lines of this parody. When I was at Cambridge 


(c. 1802) Porson passed for the author, and wished to 
pass for the author, as well as of ‘The Devil's Visit 
to the Earth, really written by Southey and Coleridge. 


Talking to Charles Skinner Matthews on this subject, he said 
to me: ‘Porson is not the author, but I know who is, though 
I cannot now tell you.’ I doubted what Matthews said, 
thinking that he was ‘ hoaxing’ me, but I afterwards learned 
that his father, Dr. Matthews, of Belmont, near Hereford—for 
which city he had once been member—was really the author. 
He was a man of literary tastes, and had written other verses. 
His son, my friend C. 8, Matthews, had found a certain 
number of printed copies piled up ina closet in his father's 
house, and was thence led, and by other circumstances, to fix 
the authorship, though with too much filial piety or caution to 
communicate the fact at that time—J. KENYON, 1844.” 

The original edition was printed for private circulation in 
1794. Kenyon’s copy is of the reprint of 1822, which bears 
this title—* Eloise en Déshabille : being a new version of that 
lady's celebrated Epistle to Abelard. Ascribed to Professor 
Porson, ‘Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba,’ J/orace. 
London: Printed in the year MDCCCXXII.”; and opposite is 
the statement, “ Only fifty copies printed.” The parody keeps 
very close, almost line for line, to the original, which is con- 
veuiently printed on the opposite page. If the parodist dwells 
too lovingly on the least edifying passages in the original 
story, it is because he is following Pope. His touch is light, 
he is witty and amusing, and his plainer speaking is really less 
offensive than Pope’s rhetorical simulation of passion. His 
irreverence is not for the original story of Abelard and Eloise, 
but for Pope's tainted version ; and the defect of this parody 
is merely that which is common to all—that ridicnies what 
is false and true in its original, indiscriminately—its excuse, 
that ridicule is a solvent only for the false. 


There has just been published in Rome a volume of letters 
written by Donizetti to his brother-in-law, which are most 
interesting, as they form akind of commentary upon his works, 
Ahbont these he speaks in great detail to his correspondent, 
telling how they originated, how they are progressing, of 
the effects of their first performances in various cities, and 
other matters the like, all valuable as throwing much light 
on the amiable and sincere character of the musician. There 
isa familiar tone of light-hearted gaiety abeut these letters 
which makes them most attractive reading. c 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

(Longmans. ) 

‘A Strange Trio of Artists,” by Cecil R. Cramer. 
Long ) 


(Digby and 
(T. 


by Edward Carpenter. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Scott’s Poetical Works,” Vol. III., edited by John Dennis. 
Aldine Edition. (Bell and Sons.) 

‘Nor Wife nor Maid,” by Mrs. Hungerford. 
(Heinemann.) 

‘History of England,” Vol. V.—From the Peninsular War to 
the Death of Sir Robert Peel (illustrated). (Cassell and 
Co.) 

‘English Writers,” 
and Co.) 


Three vols, 


Vol. VIII, by Henry Morley. (Cassell 


“Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways,” by Lieutenant the 





Hon. Henry N. Shore. (Cassell and Co.) 
The Siege of Lucknow,” a diary by the Hon. Lady Inglis, 
(James R. Osgood and Co.) 
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OUT WITH THE LIGHT-BLUE EIGHT. 

Although public interest is only aroused by the Inter-University 

Soat-Race some few weeks before the actual contest, there is 
another and, perhaps, a deeper interest among both “dry bobs ” 
and “ wet bobs” of the University, which begins in the month 
of October, and lasts all through the four or five months of 
training for the great Olympiad. This zeal permeates the 
whole society congregated on the banks of the Cam, so that 
even the senior tutor may ask in a quiet sort of way how 
the trials are doing, and no less a personage than a Dean 
will often post himself at Ditton, and forget in an enthusiasm 
born of sport the controversies on the Epistles and the history 
of Councils. It is at this time that the president of the whole 
club is asking the captains of colleges to send in names for the 
trials, and that oarsmen of all qualities are being taken 
to Jesus Lock from the Varsity boat-house, and are waiting 
the verdict which shall give them another chance of being one 
of the sixteen, or shall condemn them to the individualism of 
“freshers’” eights. By-and-bye the two experimental boats 
are duly made up, and are taken daily during the dark month 
of November to Baitsbite and back, a distance of some seven 
miles, and old captains come from town, and there is much 
wagging of heads and wagering of opinions, much pessimistia 
platitude, and much display of aquatic knowledge. All this 
is of concern to Cambridge, whose townspeople gather upon 
the banks of the famous “ditch,” and shake their heads as the 
captains do, and even run to Barnwell that they may see the 
last of the embyro blues who are aspiring to all the honours of 
the river. The interest increases in the early days of Decem- 
ber, and culminates for the moment in the race over the 
Adelaide course at Ely, when many old blues ride the three 
and a half miles by Day’s Farm, and advise the president in 
many different opinions, 

All this work is of necessity but a preliminary to the 
greater work of the dull Lent term. Were it not for the 
excitement begotten of the Inter-’Varsity sports, football and 
rowing, many men in residence would be driven to read, but 
these rejoice in the diversity of amusement, and eve: the 
“ loafer” who neither “ weads nor wows,” to use the dictum 
of a famous Hall tutor, will condescend to jog to the river to 
see the Varsity eight as it leaves the boat-house for a “ lock 
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OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist, who has on several 
occasions visited in the service ef the J/lustrated London News 
many of the different States. both of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of South America and of Central America, as well as 
the West Indies, returned to England from his latest expedi- 
tion—namely,to Braziland to the River Plate —arriving on Mon- 
day, March 14, at Southampton by the Royal Mail Company's 
steam-ship Magdalena. He has brought to our office an 
interesting collection of sketches and photographs, in addition 
to those from Riode Janeiro already published in this Journal, 
showing the present aspects of those countries. We shall 
here merely put on record the dates and stages of his journeys, 
from Dec. 7, when he landed at Rio de Janeiro from the Royal 
Mail steam-ship ‘Thames, having joined it at Lisbon, to his 
departure from Buenos Ayres on Feb. 18; a short period for 
the work he had to do, but in which his personal activity, 
with his trained faculties of observation and inquiry, gained 
a large store of valuable materials in the inland districts, the 
southern province of Brazil, the Uruguay Republic, and the 
Rosario, Santa Fé, and Entre Rios territories of the Argentine 
Confederation. 

The immediate occasion, in the latter part of November, 
which caused the dispatch of our Special Artist to Rio de 
Janeiro, was the sudden political revolution effected in the 
Brazilian Republic by the overthrow of its first President, 
Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, and the apprehensions of 
civil war breaking out in the southern provinces, but 
especially in Rio Grande do Sul. Happily for the peace 
and prosperity of Brazil, Mr. Prior found in the capital 
city, though much exciting discussion was_ prevalent, 
no symptoms of a disposition to resort to violence, as 
the new Government, under President Marshal Peixoto, 
seemed to possess sufficient authority, while the reports 
from the southern provinces showed the failure of 
attempts to raise an armed force in opposition to its rule. 
Sketches of scenes in Rio de Janeiro, by our Special Artist, 
were given in our publication of Feb. 6, and others have 
followed, but mostly of the usual appearance of the city, the 
habits and manners of its population, the streets, markets, and 
public buildings, and the grand scenery of its bay. We have 
still in reserve those illustrating Mr. Prior's excursions to the 
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or the longer journey to Clayhithe. These are the 
serious things of life. ‘lhe grim feast of the ashes has called 
the chosen eight to the rigours of training, and at 7 or 
7.30 every morning there is a parade for a sharp walk 
by the “ backs,” and a return for the meal at the hotel or in 
the rooms of the breakfast-providing oarsman. There may no 
coffee appear, nor may eggs and bacon shed their light upon 
any man. Like Polydamos, if Socrates be accredited, so 
must these give homage to the all-satisfying steak, and 
abide by the régime of the chop. So, too, at luncheon, when 
the morning has been passed in a quiet stroll, must the 
cut of cold meat, the half-pint of ale, the fresh watercress, 
and the stale bread be the food of strong men, who never had 
better need of their strength or of their zeal. Dinner sees the 
men all-longing, for they have been ten or twelve miles per- 
chance, and every ounce has been put into their strokes. Then 
may the well-boiled fowls, the huge joints of beef and mutton, 
the rice pudding, the stewed fruit, the orange of old time, and 
the ale or the claret and water to the extent of one pint, bring 
ease o’ nights, as they certainly bring an overpowering thirst 
ere bed-time, at 10 or 10.30, and an ardent desire for the cup of 
watery gruel which some captains allow. 

But the great feature of the day is—need it be said ?—the 
outing in the afternoon. The sun is shining on the hardened 
snow of the towing-path, and over against the’Varsity Boat- 
house are the little groups of lesser men, the weaker brethren, 
the ardent “ town,” the bending don, the mounted “old blue,” 
the expectant college captain. On the hard of the boat-house 
you may see the crowned blue, garish in blazer, easy in pose, 
lolling as one who shall go down to posterity in gilt letters in 
the room above. Soon the word is given, and the eight is 
launched. “Four and five!” bawls the cox, who is happy 
if he has not a voice like a troubled canary, and “four” 
and “five” take their seats. “Six” and “three” are seated 
almost immediately, and so are “two” and “seven,” 
“bow” and “stroke.” Away swings the light ship from 
the platform, and then there is some hard work indeed, 
but harder as the long reach is entered, and “ stroke” quickens 
only to slow for Ditton, perhaps to ease for “ first-post”’ corner. 
A few minutes on the bank, the return for the long trial, 
and at last the hard, all-exacting spin right to the ferry—the 
chief business of the day! Hard work indeed, but fascinating 
enough, no man knows why, and rich in satisfaction as, having 
rubbed down after the shower, the oarsman strolls home as the 
chapel bells are tolling on every side, and the last rich red 
light of day is falling across the old courts, the chapel spires, 
and lighting with a deep crimson flood the vast windows of 
Trinity and of King’s. M. P. 


to lock,” 


FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 


summit of the Corcovado, and to Petropolis, where he visited the 
summer palace of the late Emperor, Dom PedroII. On Dec. 21 
he left Rio, by the merchant steam-ship Oro, for Rio Grande, 
where a little ineffectual fighting had taken place, but order 
had been promptly restored. He therefore started westward 
into the interior of Southern Brazil, travelling by railway 
as far as Bagé,and thence by diligence, a rough journey of 
four days, through Uruguay, among half-Spanish, half-Indian 
people, to reach Monte Video, the well-known port and city on 
the north-eastern shore of the Rio de la Plata. There he stayed 
nine days, and proceeded to Buenos Ayres, higher up on the oppo- 
site shore, the metropolisof the Argentine Federal Republic. The 
election proceedings, attended with such disturbances as are 
represented in our Sketches this week, began at a later date, 
when he had returned to Buenos Ayres from a well-devised 
tour of several hundred miles, occupying ten or twelve days, 
along the Rosario railway, visiting the new settlement of 
Russian Jews founded by Baron Hirsch, near Palacio, after- 
wards going to Santa Fé, on the Parana River, and traversing 
the rich province of Entre Rios, with its new railway system, 
under the guidance of Chevalier Boutelle, the director, east- 
ward to Uruguay. These localities afford fresh objects of 
great interest, which our Special Artist has so recently 
inspected that his Sketches will be highly acceptable, and he 
deserves much credit for the work he has performed. 

Returning to Buenos Ayres, after some days’ absence, he 
found the contested political election of Deputies causing 
much excitement, as the election of a President of the Argen- 
tine Republic would depend on the party character of the 
Deputies returned. He witnessed the operation of voting 
in one of the churches, and was conducted to the Union 
Civica Club, where a Radical meeting was held. The street 
in front of this house was meantime thronged by a furious 
mob, and eight or ten policemen came up to disperse the 
rioters. Shots were fired in the crowd, which aroused the 
party assembled within the club-house, numbering about five 
hundred ; and our Artist testifies that eighty men, at least, 
came out on the balcony, with revolvers, and others on the 
roof, with Remington rifles, firing down into the street. 
It might have been thought incredible that such a cowardly 
attack should have been made on a small party of police who 
were only doing their duty. The police, however, returned 
the fire with their own revolvers, till they were compelled 
to retire; four persons were killed and five wounded. Presi- 
dent Pellegrini has pardoned the rioters who were arrested 
on this occasion. Our Artist made his sketch from the top 
of an opposite house, and furnishes another sketch of the 
process of voting “ under military protection.” 
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TATE A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR?” 
“« NO,” 
BY GEORGE MOORE. 
I have been asked to answer Mr. Spielmann’s article, “ Is Mr. 
Had it been possible for me to 
shirked it. For it 


Mr. Spielmann 


Tate a Public Benefactor?” 
shirked the task, I should have 


is not very easy to answer Mr. Spielmann. 


have 


is a little beyond me—I never quite understand what he 
means. This is unfortunate, for ever since this controversy 
began I find Mr. Spielmann at my heels chuckling and chortling 
with the despair and persistency of a fowl whose nest-egg has 
trodden on. ‘The voice is unmistakable, though the 
meaning is doubtfal; and I find rebuking me 
directly and indirectly, politely and impolitely. Especially 
in the Mr. Spielmann’s voice heard 
and hardly a week passes that he does not address a letter to 
the editor of that paper on the subject of my shortcomings. 
I suppose it amuses Mr. Spielmann ; I know it makes no differ- 
ence tome. I don't even understand The 
beginning of the mystification began with the article in the 


been 
the voice 


Speaker is loudest, 


what he means. 
New Review, and, gathering in a sort of vague, scrambling sort 
of fashion that he wished the Tate collection to go into the 
National Gallery, I attacked the project to the best of my 
ability, and, lam thankful to say, with success. ‘hen came 
the letters explaining the various ins and outs of its meaning. 
Apparently he did want the collection in the National Gallery, 
and then it was not the National Gallery but the new wing 
of the National Gallery, and then each of his projects had a 
fine name, and heexplained the meaning of each in a separate 
There were projects for Luxembourgs and Louvres, 
and British Louvres, Luxembourg 
Luxembourgs, Valhalla 
but this is only a small part of the 


letter. 
Luxembourgs 
Louvre 
Luxembourg Valhallas ; 


British 


Louvres and Louvres and 


numerous schemes which he has submitted to various news- 
paper editors, for the better protection and encouragement of 
Amid the drift of all these “imperial” 
I occasionally grasp a 


art in this country. 
projects, “ munificent” schemes, Xc., 
spar or piece of wreck, and, hanging desperately on, I write 
My opposition 
to the first “imperial project ” based on the fact 
all the chaos this fact stands out clear—that Mr. Spielmann 
did want to force the trustees of the National Gallery to 
accept and to place the Tate collection in the new wing of the 
National Gallery. Mr. Tate’s collection contains few, if any, 
pictures which, in the opinion of experts, are worthy of the 
There are pictures in the Tate collection 


my attack on the new Valhalla as best I may, 


was amid 


nation’s acceptance. 
by the very worst painters that ever disgraced the walls of the 
Academy. ‘This is not denied—even Mr. Spielmann would 
not dare to deny it—and yet, for 
himself, he would have forced these pictures into our national 


some reason known to 
collection. 

Our National Gallery does not possess a large number of 
great pictures, but it is one of tne most perfect galleries in 
Europe, because it possesses hardly any bad pictures. To 
Tate have 
claim to 


would destroyed out 


amid the 


include the collection 
gallery's 
Europe, I also argued in the articles which 
epistles of Mr. Spielmann that for the 
tion of our National Gallery against the machinations of 
Academicians, dealers, and—I will say &c., it would be well 


one eminence galleries of 
provoked the 


better preserva- 


to pass a rule forbidding the admission of any work of art 
until twenty-five years after the painter's death. Now, it may be 
either right or wrong to hold this view—it must be either 
one or the other; but in his article published in last week's 
Illustrated Mr. Spielmann says in one paragraph: “ Why 
should such a lapse as that for which they stipulate be 
accepted as the infallible guarantee of a correct judgment at 
all?” In the next paragraph he says: “I by no means reject 
the principle of a certain delay before admitting contemporary 
work to a museum of the world’s art, as a 
against the mushroom reputations of the day.” 
I do not understand, and I should like to 
On a former occasion he good enough to 
my suggestion, and made kind of an explanation 
of what he meant by a British Louvre. I do not know if 
others understood the explanation. I know I did 
this by the way. I have not yet, however, replied to the 
question “Is Mr, Tate a Public Benefactor?” I believe that 
Mr. Tate is an exceedingly worthy gentleman, who has done 
a, great deal of good in his life; but I cannot think that 
in allowing Mr. Spielmann to write letters to editors with 
a view to compelling the trustees of the National Gallery 
to accept a collection of bad pictures he was conferring a 
favour on posterity, to say nothing of the editors in question. 
Nor do I see how Mr. Tate would be benefiting the nation by 
building a mausoleum on the banks of the Thames for the 
continuous exhibition of pictures by Long, R.A., Faed, R.A., 
Fildes, R.A., &. Mr. Spielmann speaks of the civilising 
and educational influences of such works, “ Christ 
Diana”: is engaged in civilising and educating the 
crowds that go to the Doré Gallery, and all the other 
works by that distinguished master will find their way, I 
suppose, to the British Luxembourg in time, and there con- 
tinue the humanising and educational influences which the 
works of Gustave Doré* have so long exerted on the masses. 
And as for the civilising and educational influences of “ The 
Doctor,” I do think that they can be overrated, 
A special mausoleum should be built for this 
and over the door this sign: “Consultations from ten to 
one daily, advice gratis.” I shall be reproved for levity, 
but how am I to treat such arguments seriously? Among the 
educated classes there is not one in every thousand who has 
been to the National Gallery five times in his or her life, nor 
could one in ten thousand distinguish between a Rubens and 
a Veronese. Why, then, talk of the educational and civilising 
influences of a collection of pictures for the most part by 
painters whose names will be forgotten twenty years after 
their death ? 


protection 
I confess 
understand, 
was acce}it 
some 


not; but 


and 


not 
picture, 
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ELECTION PROCEEDINGS IN BUENOS AYRES. 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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MEETING AT THE.UNION CIVICA CLUB: IN CONFLICT WITH THE POLICE, 
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BY ANDREW WILSON 
A f i recently presented me with a copy of a certain 
A 1 magaz illed @% . Zz 4 " ( l 
my ition t 18 it ex 1 iry 8 t ! 

nanate trom t hig Luthority n rsthe sm it 
wit, Mr. Osear W f Ihe latest mancenvre of this 

i nt way i ssing 1 theatr rndien 
e in ha ind his display of a new (and artificial) 
rf ! v re t i € b t art of { ‘ me matt ra of 
pu nen Phes e fa vhich please those who 
stake | hb and ip notoriety for timate fame, 
sens persons can afford to ignore, to pity, or even to smile 
vhen Mr. Osear Wilde kes pa sing nature as 
t ‘ iv fa I think it is high time to protest against 
= ‘ n 1 foolishness which pass muster with a 

‘ section of 8 is the express f higt esthetic 

ta i a8 evi ¢ fav s rar 1 ( 
rhe passage att ited t M Oscar Wilde runs as f 8 

I u v it 1 of t ver of his lates 001 

A Ilons f Pon ites,” he declares that “ ‘Il urti 

ity t! ve i my't b 8! s 1 tr ae te tracing, 
arabesqnes, and massing of many cora ead es ia ground 
f te iV the « ur-effect culminating in certain high- 
t notes { ). and eing made still more pleasnrable by the 
verlapping band of moé&s-green cloth that holds the book 
t ther If this is a burlesque of Mr. Oscar Wilde's 
opinions, it is uncommonly well done; if it is reality, then 
estheticism has reached deeper depths of fatnity than 
most folks may have believed possible of attainment. We 
have not yet finished, however rhen,” says the American 
magazine, “he delivers this dictum (there is nothing like 


‘A thing in Nature becomes much lovelier if 
Art, but a thing in Art gains no real 


Really 


being emy hatic) 
it re fathingin 


beauty though reminding us of a thing in Nature 





minds us ¢ 


it is too condescending ; nay, more, it is very good of Mr 
Oscar Wilde to patronise poor effete Nature from the stand- 
point of Art (with a capital A), although it is not certain that 
students of Nature or genuine students of the art which seeks 


to portray Nature exactly and lovingly will feel thankful for 
his patronage 

latest “ dict 
mind, rev 


This 


awientine 


is @ piece of egregious and, to the 
If it means anything, it 


um 
iting nonsense, 


implies that the beauty of the flower and leaf, or the delicate 
tints on the inside of a shell, are not to be loved and admired 
for themselves alone. They can only become “much lovelier” 
when they remind us each “of a thing in Art say an 
wsathetic daub executed by Mr. Osear Wilde or by one of his 
Artistic friend Again, when I look at a landscape with 
the purple hills and the heather, or when I revel in a 
Ihames meadow with its willows, bright and peaceful 
in the noonday sun, I am to think it much lovelier if it 
reminds me of “a thing in Art’ what thing precisely, 


Mr. Oscar Wilde may find it somewhat beyond his powers to 


explain. The real fact is that persons who rant and rave in 
this fashion are superior to everything in nature and art 
alike; yet they forget that “the massing of many coral-red 
lines on a ground of white ivory,” if it gives any 
pleasure at all to the sense, must have derived its 
origin in some anterior phase or effect which conld 


have come from Nature the despised, when all is said 
and done, A®sthetic cranks conveniently forget that it is to 
nature they owe all their being and whatever sense of 
beanty Even “ moss-green cloth,” I take it, 
derives its very being from nature. Are we to suppose Mr. 
Oscar Wilde and his compeers labour under the delusion that 
they invented either the colour or the plant? 


ony 


alike 


they possess 


Of late years observers have noted that the sparrow seems 
to exhibit a special partiality for destroying crocus blossoms. 
Gardens have suffered greatly of late from the ravages of the 
birds on the spring flowers. The yellow crocus suffers most 
severely, presumably,as Mr. R. MacLachlan remarks,on account 
of its early appearance, and because this species or variety 
appears to suit the reqairements of the birds. Sparrows have 
beea credited with preferring yellow crocuses, and with being 
specially attracted to flowers of that hue: but, as has been 
remarked, the birds do eat crocuses of all colours, and they 
will attack the flowers before they unfold and before the 
colour of the crocus is declared—though, of course, it may be 
that the birds’ sense of smell is sufficient to detect the nature 
of the unexpanded blossom. Mr. MacLachlan us 
that the simplest and most likely explanation of the sparrow's 
attack on crocuses is the attainment of food at a time when 
other articles of diet are scarce. 


tells 


The Lancet has lately published reports of its “ Sanitary 
Commission” on “Sanitation in the Shop,” and I sincerely 
trast it will reprint thearticles in pamphlet form and thus give 
them the widest circulation possible. May I venture to enlist 
the sympathies of my large circle of readers in the facts 
bronght to light by the Lanect's commissioners? I have rarely 
read anything more distinctly pathetic, or calling for speedier 
reform than the statements made regarding the really hopeless 
and terribly monotonous lives led by shop-assistants after their 
hours of labour are over ; while the story told regarding the 
insanitary horrors of sleeping-rooms, food, and other details 
should arouse public comment and indignation in no slight 
degree. Especially may I commend to my lady readers the 
cause of the shop-girls. Men can forage for themselves, in 
some degree at least, after business is over; but the life of 
female shop-assistants who are “ boarded on the premises” 
seems really to be a species of white slavery of the most 
detestable kind. 

I read of a life passed “from bed to the counter, and from 
the counter back to bed” : of Sundays spent in a room without 
fire and with little farniture: of overcrowded attics in which 
shop-assistants are housed ; of leisure hours (at night) forced 
to be spent in the streets or at a public-house bar; of bed- 
rooms windows screwed down by an employer, so that if a fire 
occurred girls would be suffocated like rats in a trap, while, of 
course, no ventilation is possible under such circumstances. 
I read of girls kept standing all day long, and of seats being 
provided, and of the assistants being forcibly prevented from 
using them; of “a very large establishment,” where 
anyone found sitting down is reprimanded for the first 
offence (save the mark!) and dismissed for the second: 
of coarse food, unvaried from day to day, and of many 
other and equally hard and terrible conditions of life and 
existence, all to be endured, lived through if possible, but as 
often as not succumbed to. Our deepest sympathy should go 
with women-assistants. To them, such long hours and such 


a life mean absolute physical breakdown, as my 
friend Mr. Lawson Tait and others have shown. Let 
reform come speedily, say I. Even the coal-miner and 


factory-girl seem to have a far more secure position as regards 
their work and bours than the shop-assistant. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2499.—By P. G. L. F 
WHITH BLACK, 
1.KttoK B K takes Kt 
2. Kt to B 7th Any move 
3. Mates accordingly. 
If Black j K kea Q Kt Q to K 5th (el ind if i. K to@ 2nd 
Kt to Kt kK es Mate 
PROBLEM No. 2503 
By B. W, LA MOTHE, 
BLACK, 
YUU oUt); YL 7 
Z Mj, 4 YY Yj 
Y Uy; 
7 fs Wilda Yh: A 
WY, 
Uy; 
Yj Z 
G Yy Y 
J j Yl, 
WM Y J Ve as )ueehba 
yy, typ, 
Z “U4, 
ig 
y, Wea Wii Vist 
; y WA, 4 WHALE 
‘ip WU, 
Wi Z Y “UY, 
Y MW 
Wht YlM6cA WH 
y ti, 
Yi f y 
A /, 4, Y YZ, 
WY; ym” Yi} 
A / Y 
| } 4 Z 
= GF, Vy 
GZ A == y Y Z 
Ym ~ > J 
Witla * Vib Yl 
y YY): 
Y g GY L 
YY. Wa Wl hs Wu 
WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves, 
CHESS IN HAVANA, 
The following is the nineteenth game in the match between Messrs. STEINITZ 
and TSCHIGORIN, 
(Scotch Gambit.) 


wHitrEe (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) wire (Mr T.) BLACK (Mr. 8 ) 








1 P to K 4th P to K 4th 17. Kt to B 6th Q to B sq 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 18. B takes Q P 
3. P to O 4th P takes P wh play has rh through 
4. Kt takes P Q to R 5th t, and this co Black's dis 
5. Kt to Kt 5th Q takes K P (ch) | comfiture. if Bt . Kt takes B 
giving White a w ittack, Black 
In his anal “ As n ng _ seems to have no better reply than the 
Steinitz gives Bto ith (ch) as ick’S | text mov 
' atc ntinuation, 1 “ ; : oO k K 
. , 8 takes Kt 
4 ari oQ sx . ‘ > 
Bek oe = od, 19. B takes Kt Kk to B 2nd 
.QKtwBsrd § Qtwk ath 20. B to K 4th R to B sq 
; A Aegis mi Pg Be ysl ager rye K R to B sq 3 to Q 2nd 
saved him from the impending assault R to Q 3rd B to B 3rit 





; } takes B > es B 
Kt to B 3rd } takes | P takes B 
. 4 24. BtoQ 2nl }to B 4th 
B to Q 3rd os to hand ond 
Q to K 5th Qt B ane 





& Kt to Q 5th 
9. K Kt takes BP 


10. P to K B 4th 






ll. B to Q 3rd @ takes Kt P a xk 7 (ch) 5 “vy a. 
12. K R to Kt sq Q takes R P a pw ¥ to B Ot 

All this is andly niike the modern wil ( Sh pep a nA oe Froendine 
school. Every stroke brings a White | jwwever, is very fine on the part of 
piece in witior while the Black W hite , ‘ 
Queen at seck arefuge in any Corner 4 J 4 
that is convement. The sequel of the | 28. R to B 3rd Q to Kt 4th 
game will show that Black virtuall 29. R to Kt 3rd B to Kt 5th 
triet to give his opponent odds of | 30, R to Q7th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
his QR 31. B to thich) K to R 3rd 





Kt takes Kt 
Q to R ora An elegant finish to a masterly game 
P to B ith that quite warrants Mr. ¢ 
P to K Kt 3rd | parison of it to the best 


13. Q to B 3rd 

14, Kt takes Kt 
15, Castles (Q R) 
16. B takes BP 


nehers’s com- 


f Morphy’s 


The Chess Monthly for March contains a portrait of Samuel Loyd, the 
foremost problem composer of his day, To his fertility and ingenuity over 
the chess board there seems no end, and every year he surprises the chess 
world with some novelty, where it was vainly imagined none could 
possibly exist. He is, in addition, a fine player, but for many years has con 
tented himself with the work by which his reputation has been earned and 
will be carried to posterity. 

The Dublin Arening Herald has started a chess column under the 
editorship of Mr. Porterfield Rynd, the Irish chess champion, Under his 
competent care it ought to take a prominent place in provincial columns 


The chess circle of the National Liberal Club played a match in Whit 
hall Place on March 12 with the Twickenham Chess Club, and suffered 
defeat by 6} games to 24. 

The match between the combined University Clubs and the City of 


London Club will be played at the Salutation, Newgate Street, on Tuesday, 
April 5. Mr. Blackburne has accepted the office of umpire 






The Masters’ Tournament of the British Chess Association terminated in 
favour of M Lasker. The full score was as follows: Lasker won 9; 
Mason, 74; Loman, 7; Bird and Locock, 64; Fenton, 5 Lee. 54; 


Jasnogrodsky, 5; Van Vilet, 44; Mortimer, 34 ; Rumboll, 3; Gossip, 24. 


A French trading-vessel, named L'Espoir, was accidentally 
run down by a Swedish ship, near the Lizard Point, at the 
entrance to the British Channel, on Friday, March 18, and the 
captain and three other men were drowned. 

In our notice of the Richard Jefferies Memorial we 
inadvertently withheld the very legitimate tribute to the 
energy and zeal of Mr. R. Arthur Kinglake, of Taunton, who 
originated the proposal for a memorial and had no small share 
in carrying it to its present successful issue 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 





BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 
Several weeks ago I warned my readers that the long coat- 
bodice with the fitting vest inserted and fastened down the 
front. which has been almost upiversally worn this winter, 


was about to go ont of fashion. Nothing can be more annoy- 


ing (in a small way—and not a very small way, either, for a 
properly economical person) than to have a nice new drvss 
made up in a style that presently proves to have been on the 
point of going out from among us. The gown inevitably 
looks old before the bloom is rubbed off its surface, while one 
made in the forefront of fashion is open to the compliment of 
being supposed new for a couple of seasons, It 1s so much 


trouble (not to mention the expense) to get a dress built to fit 
well, and to have it artistically designed and suitable in every 
detail, that no woman of sense likes to part soon with a gar- 
ment that has reached that high standard. ‘The best dressed, as 
well the highest placed, of her Majesty's subjects, the 
Princess of Wales herself, has repeatedly worn the same gown 
at intervals for two or three seasons in But this 
can only be done, with due regard to being @ la mode, by 
having all gowns made at first in the newest style. 


as 


succession. 


Polonaises are very much “in” the new fashion, and many 
dresses which have not, in fact, the body and skirt cut in one 
are, nevertheless, so arranged as to give that impression. ‘lhe 
bodice is cut off very short and straight round, and the skirt 
is hooked up on the hips over the edge of the bodice, so that it 
looks like a polonaise a little draped at the waist. Many 
other corsages have practically no basque at all; they are cut 
so‘very short that the band of the skirt and the bottom of the 
well-boned waist just meet each other, and a band, generally 
of ribbon, more or'less broad, hides the junction. Buttons are 
out of the running again ; the bodices are nearly all fastened 
at the side in concealed, varied, and often extraordinary 
fashions; sometimes they are hooked under the arm or 
laced up the back. Trimming is concentrated upon them, the 
skirts being very plain. Generally the effect of the bodice 
ornamentation is horizontal, going across the figure. 

I add (with deep regret on my own part, but I must report 
what I see with accuracy) that nearly all the skirts in the 
show-rooms are gored, and lie more or less on the ground. 
Nevertheless, women of are not the slaves of 
makers, and there is reason to hope, arising from the slowness 
with which these tailed skirts are being uctually adopted, that 
for ordinary walking wear the short tailor dress will remain 


sense dress- 


with us. How a woman can go along sweeping up all 
the filth of the streets at her heels, and carrying it in 
to deposit on her own carpet, I cannot conceive. Yet 
already this odious, sickening sight is occasionally visible 
in the London streets. A lady of true refinement, what 
ever her position, cannot do such a thing; but one whio 


must walk about the world because she has no carriage in 
which to ride, and who must, therefore, generally carry 
an umbrella, and occasionally also a book, or a small parcel, or 
what not, must needs expose herself to the danger of some- 
times trailing her gown, because she has only two hands 
wherewith to carry everything. The moral is—let us insist on 
keeping our sensible and comfortable walking dresses. 

[am sure it is possible for us to accomplish this if we 
will, the best tailors are making some dresses, 
though gored, scarcely to lie on the ground, and a resolu- 
tion to continue to order such on the part of a considerable 
number of well-to-do and smartly-dressing women would 
undoubtedly result in keeping these sensible skirts in fashion, 
sufficiently to allow them to be worn without attracting notice. 
Thisis, perhaps, the utmost that can be expected ; and this much, 
methinks, it is more than a matter of personal convenience for 
us to secure —it is a positiveduty. As Michelet said : “ ‘lhe rich 
lady, whose Inxury changes the toilette of the less wealthy 
classes, often does a great wrong to the poor young girl.” It 
will, indeed, be a cruel hardship if working girls are com- 
pelled to take to trains. Ido not mean by such compulsion as is 
felt by those of them silly enough voluntarily to ape all the 
fashions of the rich, but by those who only desire to follow 
the mode sufficiently to prevent the risk of being counted 
peculiar-looking and ill-dressed. But let middle-class women 
of means remember that it is they, and not peeresses or 
* millionairesses,” who set the fashions for the working 
women. Whether the shop-girl, the telegraph young lady, the 
teacher, and all the rest who must go forth daily in all 
weathers, may or may not avoid trains, depends on the 
customer in the shop, the squire’s lady, the rich merchant's 
wife, and the leaders of suburban and local society in general. 


because 


Lady Egidia Hastings, who recently died, at the early age 
of twenty-two, was the last surviving daughter of a very 
remarkable woman—one who was what the irreconcilable 
party in Hanover call their Princess Frederica, “ the man of 
her family.” She was the sister of that last Marquis of 
Hastings who squandered so much of the greatness and lost 
so much of the glory of the grand old family whose male line 
ended in him. His Scotch title of Earl of Loudoun descended 
to his eldest sister, who thenceforth made it the effort of her 
life to restore the property and position of her family. She 
died, however, comparatively young, as both her daughters 
(the late Duchess of Norfolk and the recently deceased 
Lady Egidia Hastings) have also done; and in Lady 
Londoun’s will she left a pathetic testimony to how deeply 
the iron had entered into her sonl in seeing her 
younger brother's reckless waste. She directed that her right 
hand should be cut off after her death, and buried in her 
park, with a stone cross over it bearing the old motto of her 
race: “I byde my tyme.” The story associated with that 
motto was one of crusading days. The castle and lands were 
then appropriated by a usurper during the absence at the holy 
wars of their rightful lord. On his return, he and a small 
but faithful band of followers, disguised as minstrels, gained 
admittance to the castle at supper time. ‘They were repeatedly 
pressed to sing, but each time the leading minstrel replied in 
a fierce tone, “I byde my tyme.” At length, he flung his 
gage of battle on the table—and his time came. 


Quite a phenomenal rapidity of success, as appears from a 
little book sent me for notice, has been attained by the well- 
known “ Sunlight Soap.” The manufacture has grown from 
twenty tons per week, which was the output when the newly 
invented soap was first manufactured in 1886, to eight hundred 
tons per week. This fact speaks highly for the usefulness of 
the soup, which cleanses all kinds of fabrics with tepid water, 
and without boiling. It is thus specially valuable for flannels, 
and those delicate-coloured materials of which both washing- 
dresses and household decorations are often made. One might 
suppose, from the powerful cleansing properties of Sunlight 
Soap, that it would be injurious to the skin; but, on the con- 
trary, Dr. Campbell, of Queen Anne Street, the well-known 
specialist for the skin, certifies that this soap is exceptionally 
mild and healing as a toilet soap, and it can even be used for 
cleaning paint. 
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HAMPTON & SONS, 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


DECORATIONS & FURNITURE. 


PICTURESQUE WOODWORK FITMENTS for 
HALLS, RECEPTION-ROOMS, BED-ROOMS, &c. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT AT LOW COST. 


High-Class Inexpensive 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


For Hangings and Covering’. 


ART OBJECTS, ORNAMENTS, CARPETS, RUGS. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 


“PALL MALL EAST AND COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


OUTFITS OF PLATE, Everyone Furnishing should 

CUTLERY, SILVER, &c. obtain MAPPIN BROTHERS? 

Any Quantity Supplied at Catalogue, sent post free to 
Catalogue Prices. any part of the World. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


The ONLY London Show- ex. CHEAPSIDE, E. C. (Opposite King St.) 


Rooms and City Ware- (uate of 67, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE.) 
seis a A '220, cond STREET, W. 


‘*Mappin Brothers’ reputation of 



































“The Largest Stock.” 
“The Finest Workman- ha 
he I, 
ship. 4. 7 a As) high quality of their goods and their 
j Vide - ~_— fz, ' 
“The Most Moderate Sf ade Be at = a) €S9) AS & | —— strictly moderate prices.” 


eighty years is a guarantee of the 











tbony Brush Tray, with Solid et r Mounts, Pi 
Monogram and Comb, 308, Ebony B rashes, rith Plerce 
Silver Monogram, 10s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 
POST FREE. 





Goods forwarded to the 
Country for Approval. 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS’ ap pet my TRAVELLING BAGS 


ARE MADE dpe THE FINEST SELEC mp SKINS id pa attention is 1 to fitting the complete Fine Lizard « wodile — Purse, with j jlectro Silver-Plated Lamp, with Shades, 
and useful manner. A Large Selectior of oumton Some ‘tor Ladies. at jenti can @ ot peters from &3 iss. to 4180. Silver Ay snd Ot ‘orne . 6d. 276.5 with Cire cula ar Shade , 25s, 
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The will (dated J 


LLS AND BEQUESTS 


1888). with three cod . ted Fe ) 


‘ May 14. 1889 und Jaly 25, 1891) w¢ Right Mon 
H t, Dowager Marchioness of Bath, who died « J 4 
been proved the Marqnis of Bath, the son, one of tl 
vain ft 1 t r 
I at ves her } ; 
I & trate 3 ‘ L yl 1188 


to hers Mar 8 f Batt There a l tew 
} . r é 1 4 t 
= \ Ss f r La I Si le i : r 
eS t f I Henry f 
Inly 888 a l 
. I unt. I H \ t 





‘ ‘ , ( M \ \\ ( ] t} 
t t value of tl il es i over 
] é + atat v sna } I | I 
States h came t im i if his wife 
1 it + t n eX itors, the 
i H.G, Camphe ( M. W. Wills his wi 
‘ 8 es, tw riag id three horses t nis 
f } ite and plated es, Su his wife having 
part f fe, to his s essor in the title his 
( ull Garde h the furniture and effects 
Redford. 8S vith t furniture nd effe« 
‘ ar to } f i ne moneys to be 
+ i rance on his life, upon trust 
I t iy off tain charges (since 
t his ) ed da hters) under a deed of 
‘ propert it ~Inv hy, and afterwards of 
i } r In Surr 1 £10,000, upon trust 
f his 18 Leoy 1 Searlett, for life, then for his son 
Leoy i Lawren Searlett, for life nd then for his 
ho shall first attain twenty-one rhe residue of h 
ul and per il estate he leaves, upon trust, for his suc- 
= in } tit 
The w l ited Oct 188 s) of Mr Ralph Bro yank, 
J.€.. D1 ite of Ch Hall, near Liverpool, who died on 
Feb has been proved by Sir William Thomas Brocklebank, 


and Ralph Brocklebank, the son, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate in England amounting to over 
, " beqneaths £50,000 to his son Ralph ; 
trust, for h , Lady Edwards; and many other 
rhe residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his three sons in equal shares. 

Probate of the will (dated Aung with a codicil 
(dated July 28, 1891), of the late Mr. Christopher James Scho- 
field, of Whalley Range, Manchester, J.P.. who died on Jan. 8 
last, has been granted to the executors, Mrs. Schofield, Mr. H.N. 
Schofield, and Mr. Walter Whitehead, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn at £170,833 The testator gives a legacy 
of £250 and his house at Whalley Range, with the furniture 
yuusehold effects therein, and his horses and carriages, and 
annuity of £1500, to his wife, Mrs. Schofield, and, 
subj ives all the residue of his estate as to three 
equal fifth parts thereof, in trust for his three daughters, 
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M Emma Whitehesd, M Mary A. M tt. and Miss Kate 
chofield, in equal shares, and as to the remaining two equal 
fifth parts thereof for Mr. H. N. Schofield 

The will of Mr. James Graham, late of 71, Holland Park, 


Kensington, was proved « Feb. 23, the personal est 
amounting upwards of £13 iH I : 

to the London Hospitala D 

£2 » the West I 





eton-Craigie, of Olid 
Feb, 10 at the Villa Moret va 
Miss Elizabeth Moreton. the sister ar 


Hall, Cheshire, who died on 
" March 2 by 


xecutrix, the value 





of t pers estate amou g¢ to upwards of £129,000. The 
t t ves vis " jneathsa ¢ F 
rt, | i, or descriptio hich sha g 
of her decease, or over which she shall hav 
( spositior » her sist for her n 
be fl 
rhe will Nov. 22, 1890) of Mrs. Isabella Chandless 


Devon, who died on Jan. 6 at 


Tormorham vi I 
; Devon, was proved on March 2 by 


yps Teignton 


WV im Chandless, the sole executor, the value of the personal 
Y l the United Kingdom amounting to upwards of 
f | . The testatrix bequeaths £8250 Consolidated Five- 

Cent. Prefere Stock Great Western Railway to the 





‘ iddlesex Hospital; £2500 Guaranteed Five-per-Cent. Stock 
] Western Railway to the London Hospital (White- 

all her Prefe ’ Great Northern 
iy to St. Mary's Hospital (Paddington) ; all her Prefer- 
North British Railway to Charing Cross 


Stock in the 


rence 


j the 


Hospita £1000 Preference Stock of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way to St George’s Hospital; £5000 each to the 
Nicholas Richard Arkwright (great-nephew of her 





band) and her iam Arthur Cecil Burdon ; and 
The resi her personal estate she leaves 


her nephew and godson Walter Boyd Chandless Burdon, 


nephew Wil 


lue of 








otner iegacies 


The will th nine codicils, of Miss Julia Elizabeth Chafyn 
ite of Zeals House, Wilts, has been proved, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £111,000, The testa- 
trix Bath Mineral Water Hospital, £200 ; 
Bournemouth Sanatorium, £100; Consumptive Hospital, £100 ; 
Dorset County Hospital, £500 ; Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
- Chafyn Grove annuities, £6000; Guards’ Indus- 


Grove. | 


be jue aths to the 


tution, £500 


trial Home, £100: Herbert Home, £100; Mere Dorcas Society, 
£50; Vicar of Mere and rector and churchwardens of Zeals 


for payment of £120 a year so long as the Vicar of Mere has 
two curates, £ Officers’ Daughters’ School, £500; Rector 
and churchwardens of Portesham for clothing and coal club, 
£150; to the Bishop of the diocese, Archdeacon, and Rector 
of Zeals, £12,000, in trust, to pay the incumbent of Zeals 
£200 per annum, the residue of the income to go in aid of the 
incumbent of Portesham ; Vicar and churchwardens of Sedge- 
hill for clothing club, £100; Rector and churchwardens of 
Siiton for clothing and coal clubs, £150; Salisbury Cathedral 
Restoration Fund, £1000; Sarum House of Mercy, £100; 
Sarum House of Industry, £100; Sarum Infirmary to found 
a “Julia” Bed, £1200; Bishop of Sarum and Hamilton 
Fulton, in aid of the foundation of a first-grade grammar 
school in Salisbury or the neighbourhood, £5000; Sarum 
Institution for Trained Nurses, Soldiers’ 


SOOO 


Diocesan £100: 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED, 
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T rs’ Home, £500 ; United Kingdom Beneficent Institu- 
tion, £200 ; Rector and churchwardens of Zeals for repairs of 
almshouses. £400: for the clothing club, £100; for the coal 
club, £100; for choir books, &c., for Zeals Church, £500; for 
the organist and organ, £1000 Consols ; for the Sunday-school, 
Tbe ¢ of £6000. left to 

vy. C. N. Wyld, and Rev. H. W. Yeatman, 

1 Bishop of Southwark, to and apply 
in payment of three annuities of £50 to the 
orphan daughter respectively of an officer of the Army or 
» Marines, of an the Navy, 1 of a clerk in holy 
orders in the Church of England, reside in Great 
sritain for at least ten months in each year, and who shall 
of £40 a year, but not more than £60 from all 
sources other than the annuity, and be at the date of election 
ver fifty years of The daughter of an officer in the 
lical department tary or the naval service 


rote 








hafyn Grove annuities consist 





Invest 


Soff: \ 


the income 








officer 





who are to 


have an incoms 


age. 
of either the milits 
. The legacy to the rector and churchwardens 
of Zeals directs the payment within three months of Mis 


Chafyn Grove’s death of £120 a year so long as the vicar has 
two curates, for the augmentation of the salary of the curate 
for the mission church at Mere. If at any time the vicar shall 


p two curates the annuity is to go for efit 
( Poor Augmentation Fund lhe 
£200 per annum to the rector of Zeals is to aid the endowment 
, for ever. The bequest for th 
is in these words: “ I give to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury for the time being and to Hamilton Fulton, sbury, 
sum of £5000 free of duty, in aid of the founda- 


‘ the her 


0 kee 


: . 
senefices 


Diocesan 


of the rectory grammar school 


ilisbury 


at S 






solicitor, the 


tion of a first-grade grammar school in or near the town of 
Salisbury.” 
The will (dated Feb. 27, 1889), with a codicil (dated 


May 14, 1890), of Mr. Frederic Septimus Leighton, M.D., late 
of 11, Kensington Park Gardens, who died on Jan. 24, was 
proved on March 1 by Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., the 
and Mrs. Alexandra Orr and Mrs. Augusta Newnburg 
Matthews, the daughters, the executors, the valne of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of Aftei 
giving a few legacies, the testator leaves the residue of his 
real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay the 
equal shares to his three children, on the death of one to the 
two survivors, and snbsequently to the survivor. Inthe event 
of his son dying, leaving a child or children, he gives tli 
ultimate residue to his said son, but if he without 
leaving a child, he gives the ultimate residue to his three 
children, in equal shares. 


The will and two codicils (all dated Nov. 13, 1891) of 
Lientenant - General Charles Sawyer, Colonel 6th Dragoon 
Guards, formerly of Heywood Lodge, White Waltham, Berks, 
and late of toland Gardens, South Kensington, who died 
on Jan. 2, were proved on March7 by Edmund Sawyer and the 
Rev. William George Sawyer, the brothers, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £46,000, The 
testator devises all his manors and freehold hereditaments, 
upon trust, to raise and pay £10,000 to his brother William 
George ; an annuity of £400 to his brother Edmund, for life ; 
annuities of £200 each to his brothers Robert, George Herbert, 
and William George, for their respective lives; and, subject 
thereto, to the use of his nephew Edmund Charies (son of his 
brother William George), for life, with remainder to his first 
and other sons, successively, according to seniority in tail male. 
All his copyhold and leasehold property, and his pictures 
(except those in the library at Heywood Lodge), plate, china, 


and jewellery, are settled to go with the freehold property. The 


son, 
£65,000, 


Income in 


should die 
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‘ 1 most complete assortment DON. MAPLI ind CO. IMPORT JAPANESI 
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PPURNITURE. 
BerP-ROOM FURNITURE, 
LYNDHURST SUITE, 


con- 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 
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sisting of a 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass door, 


nd centre fitted with convenient trays and drawers: — 
ouble washstand, with marble top, high tiled back, and 

shelf beneath wilet table, with large landscape glass, 

jowe md other drawers and brackets ; pedestal cup 

board, towel airer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwood, 

18 Guineas, Designs free 


YURNIT' TRE. 


BY ROOM FURNITURE. 


berm TORQUAY SUITE is a very 
d handsome set in hazelwood and ash, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled plate-glass door and well 









BRASS AND 


o 10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


IRON, 
IN STOCKH, 
From 9s. 9d. to 150 Guineas. 


PAPERS.—In 


APANESE 
* 


native designs ; 


original 
the English 





and Continental 8 va eo 
by nati I . I ( ‘ ke fou 
their full low ned colour originality 
affording agreeable ! much appre 





Wyatt PAPERS 


LARGEST AND 


TION of ARTISTIC 


VHE 


COLLEC 


BES T 


WALL PAPERS 


in London, including all the choicest productions of the 

first artists and manufacturers. Intending purchasers 
~ will not only see all the prettiest papers at MAPLE and 
) CO.’S, but will also find the prices most moderate, 


APLE and CO. SUPPLY all the 




















earved panels; washstand with high-tiled back, marble 
top and cupboard beneath; toilet table with. bevelled 
giase, jewel drawers ni bottom shelf, towel airer, 
and three chairs, £15 10s 


| eeaedeicae )-PLATE. 

4 

bebe MR ELECTRO-PLATE. 
APLE and CO’S' ELECTRO- 


PLATED GOODS are of superior quality, hav 
ra heavy that the articles will 
years of constant use. 
An extensiv apart exclusively 
for the exhibition of Electro-plated and Sterling Silver 


ne 





it of Silver, so 


¢ Gallery has just been set 


APLE 


HIGH-CLASS 


and CO. are SHOWING 








Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 
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NEW WALL PAPERS by the piece, so t 
country customers can have them hung by local work 
people rhe largest and best collection l ready for 


immediate delivery, at wholesal from 43d. per 


piece, Patterns sent for choice. 


| De )ORATIONS. 


prices, at 


A RT DECORATORS. 
A 
7 SIGNER OF DECORATIVE 

WOODWORK.— MAPLE and CO, have on view 


in their show-rooms examples of Elizabethan and other 
Wood Panellings, Decorated Ceilings, Moorish Arches 
Screens in Mishrabiyya Work, Dadoes in Oak and Walnut, 
as wellas in Tynec Tapestry, Anaglypta, Calcori 
Lignomur, and other decorative fabrics in all the nev 


stl 
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The above BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT 


WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, 






decorations 


rkpeopk 


and designs. All are carried out by 
Maple and Co.'s own we 


= PD* JORATORS. 
STRUCTURAL 


ms and Fittings 


and 


Decoratic 


yECORATIVE 


WORK.— Artistic 


528. 64. to 20 guineas: Cri rames, complete, from 4 . 4 . tancously carried out, thus securing a complete and un 

Sa. ¢ Breakfast Dishes. from v2. éd.: Entrée. Dishes 3ft., 38s.; 3ft. 6in., 42s. ; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. Gin., 523. 6d. broken harmony of effect. An experienced architect o 

from 25« besides Claret . inkards, Salad Bowls, clever designers are sent on application to advise as to 

Salvers, Spirit Frames, Biscuit Boxes, and other articles proposed work, and submit a scheme with estimate 

specially suitable for Wedding and Complimentary M I E S S c A R P E T S Piain and artistic decorations are all executed bs 
a 


Presents. 


(\UTLERY. 


durability of the 
SQUARE { 
added. 


\ 


|* INMONGERY. 


\ APLE and CO. have also a most 
4 Extensive ASSORTMENT of all the Finest and 
Best Qualities of TABLE CUTLERY, as well as of every 
description of Copper Goods, Ironmongery. and Culinary 
Utensils. They supply and furnish a Kitchen with 


Wilton Pile. 


these Requisites for <8 3s. 6d., or with a larger stock for 
Detafied List post free. 


£16 4s. 





fabric is greatly 
ARPETS 
This has occasioned a number of joins, besides a great waste in matching. 


APLE and ©CO.—PARQUET and SEAMLESS CARPETS in Brussels and 


introduced by MAPLE and CO., and have met with the greatest appreciation. 
are exceedingly attractive, and in excellent taste. 


\ APLE and CO.—CARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS.—MAPLE and CO. 


ive much pleasure in recommending these novelties in 


Square Carpets, in which 
is considerably lessened, 


the widths being sewn together, and 


improved, while the cost 


have hitherto been made by 


These Carpets, in which not only seaming but all waste in “matching” 


These Carpets, t 


the appearance 
BRUSSELS and WIL 


then a border being 


The new designs and co 
ing of superior quality, will wear admirably. 


MAPLE and C0., LONDON, PARIS, and SMYRNA. 


MAPLE and CO.S own workpeopk 
(NARPETS. 
ANerss CARPETS. 
A 


aml 
TON 


XMINSTER CARPETS.—As 


is avoided, were regards prices, MAPLE and CO. give their 
ourings customers the full benefit which naturally accrues 
from the enormous contracts they are abl plac 
with the manufacturers—contracts which, in many cases 
allow the manufacturers to keep their workpeople fully 


year. 


employed through the dullest part of the 
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IN EVERY HOME AUSE IS tnd FOR — 


FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


Ac HES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation. 


CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 


Universal Embrocation. 


AC SHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation, 
A® HES and PAINS ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation. fee, 
A CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S Ge-, corr 
4 ‘ 
‘AS a) 
Oh, 4 








4 Universal Embrocation. ” 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S FX = 


Universal Embrocation. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 


J,LLIMAN’s | LUMBAGO. 

s From a Justice of the Peace. 

[{LLIMAN'S | “About a fortnight ago, a friend 
‘4 


| advised me to try your “Embro oca- 





)LLIMAN’S tion,’ and its effect has been magical.” 

kK vs | who fi ent fo atc 
‘orfar Athletic Football C 

EL sLIMAN’S | Give ~* nti satisfac "tk ym op all 

» have used it.” 

Jj LLIMAN’S | STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
| From “ Victorina,” “The Stre mngest 

JLEIMAN’s | Lady in the Wi irld 


‘It not only relieve s pain, but it 


Eaters strengthens the muscle: 
os 








RUNNING. 
7) LLIMAN’S A Blackheath Harrier writes : 
E |, “Draw attention to the benefit to 
ve 1 fre EK in's 
KE sLIMAN’S E Emin ser yn * afte > yy s-country 
running in the winter months. 
[{LLIMAN’S | SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 


Luna's | “For many years I have used 
4 


your Embrocation, and found it 














most efficacious in preve nting and 


FQELIMAN’S | curing s re throat from cold,’ 


JELIMAN'S | From A steer Ferns, 
mnior 
KE sLIMAN’S - we. welts . ) ae tat bed a ; 
| 
EL JLIMAN’S = as a ee | a cripple up 
Eetman’s| ACHES UTFFNESS, 
;LLLIMAN’s | A. F. GARDINER, Esq.(A.A.A. ; L.A.C, 

















Spartan Harriers Official "Handi- 
capper), writes : 


| ae UIMAN’S | After exercise it is invaluable 


for dispersing oe and aches 


No athlete or cross-cc nmntry runner 
KE sLIMAN’S } she ald be withe out “it 


“AND IT | WILL HAVE, OR | Epes 2 se 
WILL HAVE NONE.” One e Shilling and Three- -Halfpence 











AN EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION! 


TITAN soap. 


WASHES CLOTHES 


“ NO RUBBING won 


Chemicals. 


% bj Cracked Hands. 


Washboards. 
N 0 Dollies, 
Torn Clothes. 


Really NO RUBBING Whatever. 


VES Clothes LAST TWICE as Long. 
Never Tears Laces or Curtains. 


VE Does Not Shrink Flannels, 
A Thorough Disinfectant. 


WHITENS CLOTHES WITHOUT SUNSHINE OR CHEMICALS. 


Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL, London Offices: 9 and 10, Southampton Street. Holborn. 
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ind effects, he gives to the person who shall succeed, nnder his 
, © toe setlticd estate Ile leaves an anunity to his honse- 
keeper; legacies to other servants; and the residue of his 
personal estate to his brother \ iam George 
The will (dated Oct. 16, 1899), with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 5 and April 30, 1891), of Mrs. Catherine Everingto it 
of 178, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, who died on Feb. 7, was 
proved on Feb. 27 by Edgar Rowe Everington and Edward 
GB executors, the value of the personal estate 
ig rhe testatrix sum to be 


bequeaths such 





sof the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
k H is produce £47 5s. per annum, 
to be equally divided annnally between six of 
the irities and titntions connects vith the said church 
and Car vell Dispensary, the London Philanthropic 
So ’ I irgical Aid So and £150 to be invested 
and the divide | 1 (and, if required, part of the capital) 
da ve rlif f the issue of every degree of her Majesty 
t y ¢ liv at hh eath, and the survivor of them, and 
t ves ifterwards, in keeping in repair the tomb of 
} S Mitchell Ev at Hvéres,in France, and the 
r 3 hrubs,and at t t f the said term of twenty 
irs the remainder of t 1 i to t livided tween 
such sas her trustee in t There a nerous 
legacies to step-children, rr ves, servants, and oth and 
the residue of her property is to be divided between certain of 
her nephews and nieces, and great-nephews and nieces 
rh vill (dated Feb . 3 vith fiv s (dated 
J l ISSO June 180 1 Mar ] April 1, and 
July 11, 1891), of Sir Charles J 1 Winefi 1. BOS.L. C.B.. 
M.P. Gravesend 1868-74, lat f ¢ Portland Place who died 
on Jan, 2 8 proved Ma ! by Captain [Francis Cooper, 
RA the rreaten¢ phe vy. and Jam Fletcher twr of the 
execut B, ti value Of the personal estate amounting to 
I v f 2 14 my The test tor be jit ats the silver 
candelabram presented to him by the civil and military 
off s of Oudh on his 1 ement from the Government of 
that province to be held as an heirloom to go with Sherborne 
Cast ind many pecuniary legacies, Ile also bequeaths £100 
each to the A yines Protection Society, the Royal London 
Ophthaim Hospital, the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, the Hospital for Women (Soho Square), the Samaritan 
Free Hospital for Women and Children, the Metropolitan Free 
H pital, the Royal Free Hospital, the I’ yal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, the Newport Market Refuge and 
Industrial Schools, the London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institution, the Indigent Blind Visiting 
societ the Reformatory and Refuge Union, the Society 
for the Rescne of Young Women and Children, the 
London Female VDenitentiary, the Surgical Aid Society. 
the Girls’ Home and Industrial Schools, the Charity Organ- 
isation Society, the Society for the Relief of Distress, the 
National Truss Society, the Metropolitan Association for 


Befriending Young Servants, the Young Women’s Help Society, 
Soho Club and Home for Working Girls. the Work Girls’ Protec- 
tion Society, the Western Ophthalmic Hospital, the Royal South 
Lonion Ophthalmic Hospital, the Lock Female Hospital and 
Asylum, the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), the Royal Hospital 
for Women and Children, the New Hospital for Women, the 
Homes for Working Girls, the Infant Orphan Asylum, the 
Children’s Home and Orphanage, Dr. Barnardo's Home for 
Orphan and Destitute Children, the Home for Blind Children, 
the Home for Destitute Children, the Society for the 
Protection of Women and Children, Quebec Chapel Tem- 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


———————————————— 
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Seike, 2 wee os (= Sales 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATE FOR 
ALL LONDON ATTRACTIONS. 


"HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
*“ and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


Non - Residents. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
SPECIAL DINNERS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and upwards. 


For Parties of 6. 8, 10, 


Completely lit by Electricity. 


The Table d’Hote open to 


Served in either the Public or Private Rooms. 

The Hotel cellars are replete with Wines of the highest class. 
Champagne of the well-known hous¢ 
vintage. 


Telegraphic Address: 





$Sainsbury 


Sovendev Natev 


Sold throughout the Country. 
Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON, “sc 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. 





THE 


pictares in the library at Heywood Lodge, and all his farniture 





The management can especially recommend the 
PERINET ET Fis, of which they hold an exceptionally fine cuvée of 1884 


“VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 
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porary Home for Young Women, the Ilome for Worn- 
Out, Aged. and Destitute Governesses, the Home for Con- 
sumptive Females, the Provident Surgical Appliance Society, 
the Da lley Stuart Home for Working Boy 8, the Metro- 
politan aud City Police Orphanage, the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, the Home for Invalid Ladies, 
Field Lance Ragged Schools and Night Refuges, the Ragged 


School Shoeblack Society, Chelsea Hospital for Women, th 
Dental Hospital for London, the East London Nursing Society, 
the Ladies’ Charity School, the London Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, the London Young Women's 


Christian Association, the Milliners and Dressmakers’ Provi- 
dent Institution, Miss Rye’s Emigration Home for Desti- 
tute Little Girls, the Hospital for Sick Children (Great 


Ormond Street). Miss Hampson’s Home, Brixton Orphanage 
for Fatherless Girls, the Royal Female Philanthropic Society, 
the Royal Maternity Charity, St. Marylebone Female Protec- 
tion Society, the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity, the 
Homes of Hope, the Orphan Working School, and the Parochial 


Mission Women Fund; and £50 each to Leicester Square 





the Infant Day Nursery, St. Petersburg Nursery, 


ie Children and Invalids’ Dinner Table and Soup Kitchen, 
e Children’s Aid and Refuge Fund, the East End 

gy Association, the Church of England 
entral Society for Waifs and Strays, the National Dental 


fospital, the City of London and East London Dispensary, the 
Country Holiday Fund, the Créche and Infant Nursery, the 
Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, the Elizabeth Fry Refuge, 


the Female Temporary Home, the Flower Mission for Five 
Dials, the Girls’ Industrial Home, the Invalids’ Dinner Table, 
the National for the Protection of Young Girls, the 
Royal Sonth London Dispensary, St. Andrew's Home and Club 
for Working Boys, St. Cyprian’s Bethesda Home, St. Cyprian’s 
Home for Working Girls, St. Pancras Female Charity School, 
Children’s Dinner ‘Table, the 





Society 


the Servant Girls’ Home, the Sick 

Society for the Relief of Distressed Widows, Westminster 
Female Refuge, Westminster Working Women’s Home, and 
George Yard Ragged Schools. ‘The ultimate residue of his 
personal estate he gives to his nephew William Wingfield (the 
on of his brother Kenelm) 

The wills of the following persons have also recently been 
proved : Sir Oscar M. P. Clayton, Knight, C.B., C.M.G., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, over £146,000; the Right Hon. Mary 
Caroline, Dowager Marchioness of Ailesbury, over £66,000 ; 
and Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer- 


Royal, over £27,000; and letters of administration granted of 
the personal estate of Mr. Charles Magniac, J.P., of 3, Lombard 
Street, 16, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, and Colworth, 
Bedfordshire, who died intestate, the value thereof being over 
£199,000. 


A fire at a butcher's shop in Lillie Road, Falham, on Friday, 
March 18, caused the death of four persons, inmates of the 
house—namely, Mrs. Weston, the tradesman's wife, her two 
little girls, and Miss Amy Glover, who was Mr. Weston’s cashier. 

Another fatal balloon accident has happened in India, the 
victim being Miss Van who has been giving public 
performances at various places. She made an ascent at Dacca 
on March 16, and when descending from the balloon by a 
parachute alighted in the branches of a tree, whence she fell 
20 ft. to the ground. Her spine was injured, and she died in 
three days. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Professor Freeman as a Churchman might be the subject of an 
interesting essay. ‘Though on many points a Radical, he wasa 
firm and formidable opponent of disendowment, and showed 
his interest in the Church in manifold ways. He was long a 
contributor to the Guardian, and oxe who filled a place of his 
own there. while, like Church, also a writer on the Saturday 
Review. When he broke away from the latter journal, Canon 
Venables, to a large extent, filled the vacancy. One of Free- 
man’s daughters is married to a vicar near Wells. 

Apropos of Venables, it is said that the living of the parish 
church of Yarmouth has been offered to a Low Churchman, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. ‘Talbot Rice. ‘lhis important position 
has previously been filled by a long line ot High Churchmen, 
among whom are Bishop Mackenzie, of British Columbia, 
Canon Venables, and the Rev. W. Donne. 

The war over Archdeacon Sinclair's sermon on Noncon- 
formists still rages. One writer maintains that the question 
is not one of courtesy, but of truth. “It is an unpopular 
doctrine now which asserts that Dissenting orders are.invalid ; 
but if one honestly believes that to be the teaching of the 
Church and of the Scriptures any allowance of such orders, 
though disguised under the name of courtesy, is disloyalty to 
truth. No Christian gentleman will defend lack of 
courtesy toany man. A soldier who is a gentleman shows it 
to his deadliest foes on the field of battle.” 

Canon Benham, who is in Jerusalem at present, writes 
that in a large extramural suburb largely occupied by 
Ruscians there is a great hospice “ for Greek pilgrims,” which, 
being interpreted, means for barracks, whenever they get the 
opportunity of so using them. Rumour goes that one Consul 
has received his dismissal because, when a contiguous piece of 
land was in the market, he did not buy it for his Government. 

The Birmingham bishopric scheme has been a very bad 
failure indeed. The donors have had back their money—in 
the case of one large sum with interest added; and now only 
£2000 remains of £31,000 promised. It will be difficult to 
begin the work over again. 


Some discussion is going on about the Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, the American minister who is supplying 
Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit, and whom a large number of the 
congregation desire to see installed as his successor. 
Dr. Pierson, on hearing of Mr. Spurgeon's illness, wrote 


over offering to come and help him. ‘This Mr. Spurgeon under- 
stood as an offer to preach for him, but Dr. Pierson denies this, 
and thinks that disease must have weakened Mr. Spurgeon's 
brain. It seems also that Mr. Spurgeon was under the impres- 
sion that Dr. Pierson was a Baptist, whereas he has been 
through a long ministry a Presbyterian. But it is 
mysteriously suggested that he may become a Baptist, and 
Mr. Spurgeon's brother and co-pastor declares that he is 
determined to secure him for the ‘Tabernacle. The matter is 
much debated in Nonconformist circles. 

Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh, who died recently, was, 
perhaps, on the whole, the leading minister in Scotland. 
The favourite pupil of Sir William Hamilton, he might have 
succeeded him if he had chosen, and alike in learning and 
oratorical power he was one of the first of his contemporaries. 
Ilis great characteristic. however, was an abounding charity 
of judgment and cordiality of mauner, his hand grasp being 
something to remember. A caricature once represented him 
shaking hands with Diabolus, and saying, “ I am sorry to say I 
have heard bad accounts of you, but I am glad to believe that 
they have been grossly exaggerated.” ¥. 
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THE FAULKNER DIAMOND cea 


MOST WONDERFUL IMITATION EVER PRODUCED. 





Gold, 25/< 






18-ct. Gola Three 
Bangle Ring, 4Q/- 





Brooch, 2]/= Any Date. 





Scarf Pin, set 
in Gold, 10/- 
with Stud, 


Half-Moon Brooch, §/- 


Stud, Gold, 
Larger, 126 16/- 21° 86 


126 
Stud only, 
6 





Gold, 18 6 


| Clear set in Solid 


or more persons. 


Star, 20/- 
Others Larger to 6Q/- 














Cluster 
Earrings, 


The FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear; it is most beautifully cut and 
faceted by the first lapidaries of the day. 
infinitely superior to many expensive real gems of inferior quality. 
DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. 
setters, and can be mounted side by side with the finest brilliants 
occasions. Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. 
inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations. 


A. 0. FAULKNER (**serener“*), 90 & 167, REGENT ST., W. 





FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 


CATALOCUES 
POST 
FREE. 








Pendant, 


Larger, es 


21- 
per pair, 


The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are unsurpassable, and 
The great reputation of the FAULKNER 
The stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced 
They are patronised for Court and all great 
The public are cordially invited to 
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With Brookes: Monkey Brand which “Wont wash Clo thes/ 


FOR CLEANING ARTISTS’ BRUSHES AND PALETTES. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD. MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW. 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE. MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 
FOR POTS AND PANS. FOR KNIVES AND FORKS. FOR KITCHEN TABLES. FOR BATHS AND WINDOWS. 
FOR GLASS GLOBES. FOR KNIFE HANDLES. FOR EVERYTHING. REMOVES RUST FROM STEEL AND IRON 
Sparkling Glassware. Shining Pots and Pans. White Marble. Clean Hands. Polished Stair Rods. Paint like New. For Scrubbing Floors. 
SOLD BY IRONMONGERS, GROCERS, AND CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 

BY CLEMENT 

Mr. Charles Wyndham has managed to keep h 
ably. The new play that we are to see at the 
Criterion—and very probably before—is said first 
version ever played in English in this country of the celebrated 


sOUTT. 
is secret admir- 
Easter at 


to be the 


Le Demi-Monde” of Alexandre Dumas fils This really 
brilliant literary work, which was, if I mistake not, for 
some time on the black list of prohibited plays, was 
first produced at the Gymnase Theatre in Paris so far 
back as 1855, In the original cast were such cele- 
brated artists as Armand Dupuis, Berton, Landrol, and the 
lovely Rose Chéri. Some time after, the comedy was 
transferred to the répertoire of the Thédtre Frangais, and 
engaged the attention of Delaunay, Febvre, Got, Croizette, and 
Broisat, who nearly all appeared in it at the time that the 


ympany of the Comédie Francaise came over to England 
ifter the Commune and appeared at the Gaiety Theatre. La 
Baronne Suzanne d’Ange was one of the greatest creations 
while the elegant 
such advantage as in the character of Olivier de Jalin. “A 
word as to the title Mr. Brander Matthews i 
brated essay,‘ before we consider the comedy itself. By the phrase 
iemi-monde M. Dumas meant, not the class of « but 
the class of exiles from society. ‘The half-world is peopled 
by those who have fallen from grace and not by such as have 
been outcasts and sinners As De Jalin, the witty 
Parisian of the play, tells De Nangac, the soldier just fresh 
from Algeria: “ The first wife who was thrust from the door 


f Croizette, Delaunay seldom appeared to 


n his cele- 


says 


ourtesans, 


always 


went to hide her shame and weep over her sin in the most 
sombre retreat she could find; but—the second? The 
second set out to find the first, and when they were 
two they called their fault a misfortune and their crime 
an error, and they began to console and excuse each 
other When they were three they invited each other 
to dinner, When they were four they had a quadrille! In 


short, all the women who wish to have it believed that they 
have been what they are not, and who do not wish to appear 
what they are.” The comedy is written throughout in this 
satirical and witty vein,and I can conceive that Mr. Wyndham 
will make an admirable Olivier de Jalin. ‘To him, if he play 
that part, will fall the celebrated speech about the speckled 
fifteen-cent peaches (péches a quinze sous) 

Olivier de Jalin likens the demi-monde to a basket of 


THE 
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peaches in the window of a Parisian fruiterer. You ask 
the price of a basket in which each peach is carefully 
wrapped in paper and protected by leaves. These peaches are 
thirty sous apiece. Alongside of this basket is a second, in 
which the fruit is seemingly as good, save that it is somewhat 
huddled together ; but the price of these is but fifteen sous apiece. 
If you ask why there is this difference, the dealer lifts one of 
the latter carefully and shows you a little spot on its lower 
The fifteen-sous peaches are all speckled, and the 
demi-monde is a basket of fifteen-sous peaches. The play 


side, 


sets forth the struggles of a clever woman, la Baronne 
Suzanne d’Ange, to get out of the troubled waters of 
the half-world into the haven of matrimonial respecta- 


bility. M.de Nangac, a hot-headed and warm - hearted 
young soldier, has fallen in love with her just after his arrival 
from Africa, and, unsuspecting her past, is about to marry her. 
But his friend De Jalin has the best of reasons for knowing 
her to be unworthy, and in the end, by a despicable trick, he 
opens De Nangac’s eyes and prevents Suzanne's marriage. “‘ The 
Demi-Monde,’ ’ says Mr. Brander Matthews ,“ is a masterly play. 
It stands the threefold test: it is good in plot, in dialogue, and 
in character.” We may be quite sure that Mr. Wyndham, who 
has strengthened his company in several important particulars, 
1ins to make this work as successful in London 
as it has ever been in And who shall say we are not 
advancing when we are at last to see a masterpiece that has 
been in existence for thirty-seven years ! 


Will §pare no fy 


Paris. 


Managers generally are endeavouring to tide over the 
dull season of Lent with revivals of past successes, but 
[ anticipate better business everywhere when the Easter 
sun shines upon depressed society. Meanwhile, it is well 


to know that you can go and enjoy a hearty laugh over 


Mr. Wyndham as Bob Sackett in srighton,” and over 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Miss Lottie Venne, and Mr. Brook- 
field in “Jane,” which Mr. Sidney Grundy will be delighted 
to hear has been relieved of the lines that so offended 


his sensitive ears and caused him to let loose his impotent 


thunder and strong language. The play is an infinitely 
amusing one, and why people should not laugh at it I, 
for one, could never see. But any stick is good enough to 


beat a dog with, and, afterall, the controversy did “Jane” more 
good than harm, so Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Lestocq have 
cause to be deeply thankful to the amateur Jove who hurled 
his ineffective thunderbolts at the head of anyone who ventured 
to disagree with his majesty. 
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MUSIC. 
English musical art has sustained a heavy blow through the 
death of Mr. Arthur Goring Thomas, who committed suicide 
by throwing himself under a train at the West Hampstead 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway on Sunday evening, 
March 20. In the autumn of last year the talented composer 
sustained a severe fall at his mother’s house in Wimpole Street, 
and from the effects of this he never recovered. He had 
been staying recently with his brother, who resides at Marl- 
borough Hill, St. John’s Wood, but seems to have been thought 
well enough to go about alone. Anything more sad than this 
terrible and premature ending to a brilliant career it would be 
impossible to imagine. Mr. Goring Thomas had for nearly 
ten years occupied a leading place in the ranks of popular 
English composers. His talent was first recognised during 
his stay at the Royal Academy, where he carried off the 


“Charles Lucas” medal for composition two years in 
succession. His cantata, “The Sun Worshippers,” pro- 
duced at the Norwich Festival of 1881, was too strongly 
imbued with the French mannerisms which he had 
acquired during his two years’ study in Paris, under 
M. Durand, in 1874-6. These mannerisms pervaded 


Mr. Thomas’s music in a greater or lesser degree throug.- 
out his career; nevertheless they became sufficiently 
modified in the score of his “ Esmeralda” not to detract from 
the freshness of the melodic grace and rhythmical elegance 
which in 1883 won for that opera the instant approval of a Drury 
Lane audience. In “ Nadeshda,” two years later, Mr. Thomas 
contrived to escape a little further still from the trammels of 
the French school, and at the same time toimpart to his music 
a greater depth of dramatic feeling and “local colour.” For 
this reason connoisseurs felt justified in regarding “ Nadeshda” 
as the stronger and more original work of the two; but the 
popular verdict has always been in favour of “ Esmeralda, 
which, besides holding its place in the active repertory of 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, has been successfully given in 
German on the Continent, and in French at our own Royal 
Italian Opera. Mr. Goring Thomas had received commissions 
to write a grand opera for Mr. D'Oyly Carte and a short 
cantata for the next Leeds Festival, but neither of these works 
was begun. There remains, however, the completed score of a 
light opera, entitled “The Golden Web,” which the late 
Mr. Carl Rosa had intended to produce at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre. For a musician of his talent and position, 








CALVANIC 
AND 
FARADIC. 


to every nerve and muscle of the body, and effectuall 
number of unsolicited testimonials we have received 


AVANUAN 


This genuine appliance is delightfully comfortable to wear, and may be relied upon to speedily invigorate the debilitated constitution, assist digestion and assimilation, give tone 

prevent chills and rheumatic pains. 
rom all classes of society amply proves that we do not exaggerate wh«n we say that 
completely cured thousands of men and women in all parts of the world, most of whom have obtained no relief from medicine and had been given up as hopeless. 





RHREUMA TIS ML, 


Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, Brain Fag, Sleeplessness, Ladies’ Ailments, Loss of 


Constipation, Kidney Troubles, &e., yield like magic to the marvellous healing properties of 





LECTROPATHIC BELT 


It seems, and is, a simple remedy; 


Appetite, Hysteria, Indigestion, 


CALL OR WRITE 
AT ONCE FOR 
PARTICULARS. 


but it is, nevertheless, a most reliable one; and the 


ARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS have 





HARNESS’ 


continuous current of electricity, which cannot 





fail to invigorate 


DECLINE OF VITAL 


RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE 


to the MEDICAL BATTERY 


ENERGY 
and 


at once 





ELECTROPATH ic BELT is comfortable to wear, and is guaran- 


teed to imperceptibly generate a mild 
the 
promotes the circulation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and speedily arrests any signs of PREMATURE 


all who are 
selves of a free personal consultation, should write 
COMPANY (Limited) for a copy of their descriptive Illustrated 
Pamphlet and Book of Testimontals, which may be obtained gratis and post free on application, 


NEURALCIA. 


Mr. N, Wilks, 19, Whitefriars 
Chester, writes, “I am delighted 
with the Electropathic Belt you 
sent me. I should have written 
before, but thought I would wait 
and see if I derived any benefit, 
and I am happy to say I feel better 
now than I have done for many 
months past, Sinee wearing it I 
have not once had Neuralgia, from 
which I suffered so long. I shall 


debilitated constitution. It also 


unable to call and avail them- 








DR. ANDREW WILSON’S 





PAT 
OPINION. TRO 


ev 


“The MEDICAL BAT- 
TERY COMPANY’S BELT 


has been frequently recom 


mended as a genuine electrical 


appliance which the public may 
purchase with safety and satis- 
faction. In these days of electri 


cal quackery it is highly satis 

















LADIES’ AILMENTS SPEEDILY CURED. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING!. 


CALL & SEE THE BELTS-SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED. 


factory to find such an enterprise 


for the development of electrical 


AKIAAL 
“ 


manufacture on a large scale so 
successfully carried out at their 
commodious premises (52, Oxford 


Street, London, W.).” 





CONSULTATION FREE. 














ELECTRO-DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


For PAINLESS Dental operations by means of Mr. C. B. HARNESS’ 
patent Electrodental chair and apparatus. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Company's duly qualified and experienced 


DENTAL-SURCEON, 
who may be consulted dally FREE OF CHARGE. Best artificial 


teeth supplied on reasonable terms Quality of work and perfect fit 
guaranteed. 














HIC AND ZANDER 





52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., CORNER OF RATHBONE PLACE. 


MEDICAL BATTERY CoO., 
Sole Proprietors of the ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 





The Largest Electro-Medical Institute in the World. 


have great pleasure in recom- 
mending your Electropathic Belt 
to all my friends,” 


Centleman’s Electropathic Belt. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
Ed. Pilcher, Esq., 19, 





Harbour 


Street, Ramsgate, writes: “It 
gives me much pleasure to add 
my testimony to the great relief 


I have received by wearing one 
of your Electropathic appliances. 
For some years I had been a 
sufferer from Nervous Exhaustion, 
Neuralgia, and several other ail- 
ments, but since I have worn one 
of your valuable Belts I have been 
quite another man. That dread- 
ful sensation «f languor, which 
was so prevalent, is entirely gone, 
and my nervous condition ts 
greatly improved.” 


Lrto., 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESS, 
AND 
CALL or WRITE at ONCE. 











THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its OnicinaL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

ls NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 


ce NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dave Co, 217, Fuuros Sruxert, and all Druggisu. 
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| FLORILINE 
‘FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 
| Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
| Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants. 


BEST LIQUID 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 

TLOMILINE TOOTH POWDER, only pu. in glass 

jars. 


Price 1s, 
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T'4,RA-RA-BOOM DE-AY.—Miss LOTTIE | 


COLLINS'S sensational sung is SUNG by her NIGHTL 
t 10.45 at the GAIETY THEATRE, in “C inder ty nUp ty: 
¢," 48 also at the Londen Pavilion and Tivoli Varieties. 
ublit are cautioned against fraudulent ~ tations of 
rated song,of which the entire copyright and per- 
forming right belong to the sole publishers 
CHAS. SHEARD and Uo., 192, Hi igh H born, W.C. 


this cele 


['A-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY POLKA, WALTZ, | 


MEISSLER, and POLKA- 
arranged on sea Collins's 


and GALOP, by JOSEF 
MARC HE, by bags BONHEUR, 
¥ brated § are PERFORMED EVERY EVENING by 
LE ADING. ‘oR HESTRAS throughout the Kingdom, 

ho Solos 23. each. Band Parts of all the above now ready. 

C. SHEARD and Co : 


T42 RA- RA-BOOM-DE-AY, 
P Now read THEO 
a H. arranged for Ban} , 
Banjos and Piano, by W. NI 
C. SHEARD and Cr 1g 


for Banjo and 
BONHEUR'S POLKA 
,» two Banjos, and two 


High Ho 


sunded 1838 


MOORE'S PI ANOFORTES, 
neas American Organs 7 to 8 Guineas 
Years’ System. Carriawe free Lists free. 
»pagate Street Within, E 


\ OORE AND 
4 ; ane i | ie % Gy 
104 and 105, Bist 


N?: 27, BAKER STREET. No. 
rage ae OETZMANN and CO.,, 


Manufact 
ther a 


anoforte rers only, 


QIDE by SIDE in the new and spacious 
Show -Rooms of THOMAS OETZMANN and CO 7 
Ww 


Street 


27, Baker 

dtheGRANDand 

Jollard, Erard, and 

* prices are in many 
Packed free 


D7) ! he 
"PLANOPOR TES | , 


makers of repute 


cot r AGE 
ther 
oases half what 


is usually charged, 





( OOD, sou ND SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 
I returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 
llard, Erard, and other good makers, from 
d free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 


! dwood, Co 
£4 7 Packe 
tive 
r 


Baker Street, L« 


COTTAGE 
and touch, and 
Packed free 


sts fre 
He MAS OF 'ZMANN and CO.,, 27 mdon, W. 


PRoapwoop ROSE Woop: 
PIANOFOR TE; ivor 8, 
in exe meer condition, For mipt cash, £15, 

Descriptive lists free 
OETZM ANN und 7, Baker Street, 


good tone 


and forw 
THOM ‘S London, W 
( YOLLARD and COLLARD GRAND PIANO- 
FORTE, full cx trichord ivory 
£28, A great bargain. and forwarded, 


f seven octaves, 


Packed free 


pass o 
Descriptive lists free 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, 


aaa (LONDON) FULL TRICHORD 
4 UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in 

' marqueterie panel, £49 10s Very 
Packed ee and forwarded. Descriptive lists free 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO taker Street 


rpuomas OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
be most distinctly understood that they are Piano 
forte Manufne rers only, and that their only address is 


N°?: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
A 


SQUARE, 
YIANOS AND ORGANS.—T. 
and CO, Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
terms Cottage Pianos 8 guineas, 10 guineas 
rummens, &¢ 
Jiass 0, 14 guineas. 
17 guineas 


London, W 


handsome 
wonised case cheap. 


yndon, W, 


Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be all ywed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. and will 
he exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
[llustrations and particulars post free.—T. D’'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Katablished 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


Decent a PIANOS on SALE, 
) ent. discount forcash, or 158. per month (second-hand, 
104. fd nonth) on the three-years’ hire system Lists free 
of ©. 81 TL ES and Co., 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, L 
Pia 


s exchanged 


( YULLETON’S 


with 25 per 
mdor 


HERAL DIC 


Establishe Searches and Authentic 
Information respe ins and Pedigrees. Crest 
wd Motto in herald ce colours, 7 Book-plates engraved 
in Mode ox ne Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Engraving 

Il. MINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
18 post free.—25, Cranhourn Street, London, W.C, 


OFFICE 


Prospe a 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONER Y Best quality Paper and Square Court 
colour with Crest : or with Mono. 
charge for engraving steel dic 

om 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 

3: Wedding and invitation cards, 

London, W.C, 


Siene t rings, 18¢ 
sarda, 28, Ad. ; 
Spe cimens free. 


HiNdesiciCarters 


A METAL. 
t BOX of FOU R. 


Cranbourn Street, 





box. Of all Dealers; or Sample 
Box, Seven Stamps. 
HINDE’'S, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 
WorRKS BIRMINGHAM, 


MIOIBNGTRY WiSTEBSYETEL them erewalesablet 





D’'ALMAINE | 








COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS 


FOR 


( YOCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS 
LIVER, 


PILLS. 


FOR 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 


BILE. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


( YOCKLE'S 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR HE Ar TBURN 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Aw a d 


HIG HEST. ‘HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 


CHOCOLAT - TW MENIER 


"AST, 
‘and SUPPER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER, | 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


tF 
1 NCHE nN 
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When you go to 
AMERICA, 
Don’t fail to visit, 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
owned and preserved by the U.S. Government; 
3,500 square miles of the most wonderful and 
beautiful natural scenery in the world. Easily 
reached by through trains from Chicago, via, 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 











~ “NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” — London Medical Record. 


This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not 
entirely satisfactory, It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Kood. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that {s 

required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the tise of this 

Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be pertnane ntly adopted, Medical Testimony and full Directions 
accompany each Tin. Price 6d., and 10s, Sold everywhere 


proved 


1s., 28., 58., 





TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S (1608:20)) AMMONIA. 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 

Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 








OXFORD ST. 


EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing. 








SiR JOHN BENNETT, Ltp., | 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 


£10. In return for £10 NOTE, 
free ani st, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS Ww sty H per ~ big ' me, bea and work. 

manship, w as action, 4 fam} and dust tight 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
LEVER WATCH. A fine 


e 
¢ CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Ait 1 
s t. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
a _).BSS wail for 1 chimaten. Jeweled i 
ne 2 nassive 1a<« ut case. wit Mor 


£25, 


Sit JOHN BENNETT CL ted), 6, Cl pide, I 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


S ar 


£2 25 Hall Clock 


r — wal shie 
Guines as extra. 


-SILVER KEYLESS BRGLISH 


. to Chime on 8 Bells. 
Three 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
_Sir JOHN ‘BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.c. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPs’s COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


409 


LUNDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


Brice TON, —FREQU ENT 4 aga 8 
From Victoria and London Bridge Tettnit. 

Also Trains in connection from ‘Kensingtan (Ade) np pee 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available e1 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Fook ay 

From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s. 64., including Puliman Car 

Cheap HalfGuinea First-Class Day Tickets ty Brighton 

From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 P m. Fare 10s. 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 

Return Tickets, from London 14s, 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 

Pullman Cars run in London anc Br ghton Fast Trains. 

Through Bookings to Br ghton from Principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districta, 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIErPe, and ROUEN 
Improved Bupress Serv ce Weekdays atid 81 ndays. 
,8 Class), Paria te London cl 
a0 p.m Paris ae} 
v0 | London Bridge 
| Victoria 


London to Paris (1, 2.4 lang) 
Victoria dep. 
London Bridwe 
Pat 


ml) pe 
7 4a0 
arr. 4&0 a.m A 

Farés—Single, First 348, 7d., Second 25x. 7% 
Return, First 58s. 3d., Second 498. 8d... Thire 

Powerful Steamers, with extellen, Petk and 
Trains rin alc ongside Steamers at Newharen 


poor FULL PARTICULARS see Tité 


Books and Handhilla, t be obtained at the Stationé 
f 


ther Cabiua, 
ahd Dieppe 


« Branch Offices, where Tickets may aleo 
24, Regent Creuse 
Trafalgar Square ; 

Aldgate Circus; and 


and at the 
»btained 
ecadilly, 
Hay a’ Agenc 
Gaze's Office, 

(By Order 


; Cook's Office, 
2, Strand, 
A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


" LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


health and pleastire resort 
with more bright sunshine 
atid winter months than any 
from sthoke-fogp, Tepid 
and Concert Hall, opeti 
apartmetite 


~ HASTINGS “AND $1, 


Acknowledged the best 
in the Untted Kitigedom, 
recorded during auttimn 
station in England; free 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, 
all the year; high-class hotels and first-rat« 
and boarding-houses, 

C, THARLE, 


Robertson Street, Hastings. 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT, Enlarged, Remodelled 
Hefurnished, Only Hotel with ELECTRIC I LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hati- 
sonie Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rootms Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixe 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 

C 


A. SCHWABE, Manager. 


C A RL O. 


adjacent to Monaco, ia 
ts on 


Carlo 


a summer etay, Monte 
and Interesting of spr 


of the most quiet, charming 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is alWays tempered by the sea-breezes, 

The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, With warm sea-baths ; and there » 
comfortable Villas and apartments replete with every comfort 
as in sume of our own places of summer resort in England 


’ 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to ite visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in ite spectal 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but aleo by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of filness or disease, or for the restora 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monace occupies the firat place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterrancan sea 
on acco its climate, ite numerous attractions, anc 
elezant plea te guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spat 
most frequented hy travellers in Europe -in short, Monac 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice, 


ABOUT” 


Ask throughout 


SIMPLE FACT 

KE ATING’ 8 COUGH LOZENGES 

i untry that can be named, you will find then 

‘ in absolutely no remedy that ts so speedy 

in giving relief, so certain to cure, and yet the moat delicate 
can take them. One Lozenge «ives ease. Sold in 134d. Tine 


“WHAT A BEAUTIFUL 
COMPLEXION!” 


MHIS remark was passed upon one of Mre« 
numerous patients, and it pleased her «# 
mediately wrote to Mra. RUPPERT and 

Why? Because three months ago she was ashamed to appear 

in the street, for the cold air reddened her nose, and her face 

was covered with red apote and blackheads, She put her 
under Mra. RUPPERT'S care, and you see 

positively removes freckles, blackheads, acne 

disfigurement of the skin, It is pleasant to 

external use only, and in a short time gives the 

solidity and clearness which is the pride of all women 

who have them may retain them,and those whe have 

obtain them by using Mra, ANNA RUPPERT'S SKIN TONITE 

io, per bottle, or 3 for £1 48, Bend stamped addressed 

envelope for particniara to 


Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT, 


89, RECENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


Branch (Mces 
EDINBURGH: 34, Shandwick Place 
MANCHESTER : 4, King St. BRIGHTON ; 124, Weate 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Infinenza. 
Throat 
Consumption 


RUPPERTS 
that she in 
blessed her 


, Cold, Hoarseness, and 


Irritation or Soreness of the 
the Hacking Cec 


Bronchitis, As 


gh in 
and Catarrt 
strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
to PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


and Patent Medicine 
Ix. 1}. per Box. 
NOoOTIC EB. 


See that the words “ Brown's Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


thma 
and give 
indispensable 


Of all Chemists Vendors, 




















QUITS FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
b | ! 


Q HITS OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
\ ‘ i 

ier! 
Guints New Patterns of the best French 
\ ‘ for 


“POR 7 . 1 I I 


W ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
‘é 
OWN WALKER, 77 PEPSALIA”? is effectual and Harm- 
rczeM Perfect! y Cured.- ECZEMA driven | 1 
4 ft t . I ZEM A P t Fe 1 


otam} eee be 7 yal hla capa The British Medical Journal says: ‘* We have 


C proved its efficacy.”’ 
en &? Hanburys |" ich 


eA. Castor Oil ‘“DEDSATIA”: 


Sold everywhere at Gd., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 
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ASGIDIUS his eautiful Fabric, made 
4 4 
¥ | 
q HIRTS FORDS EUREKA 
\ 1 } 
io’ 


That Indigestion directly results from a 
deficiency of the digestive juices in the 


stomach 


“PEPSALIA,’ when eaten 


with the food, supplies this deficient el 


doing so absolutely in Nature’s own way 


result is perfect Digestion 


Digesti n of the f 0d brings Health, Stren 


and Comfort. 
Beware of all those imitations whi 


injurious " PEPSALIA’”’ alone is gen 
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and quarvanteed harmless. 
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One Saltspoonful should be taken with each meal. 


In Bottles, 1s., Zs., and 5s. cach, 
Chemists, o1 

G. & G. STERN, 

62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 


from 


W.C. 
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Arthur Goring Thomas was one of the most modest men we sentiment in Chopin's ballade in F major, Op. 38, and gratifying, therefore, to be able to record the complete 

have ever known, He was doubtless quietly conscious of his Mendelssohn's prelude in B flat, Op. 104, the latter composition success of this attempt on the part of the veteran musician 

power, but from his simple, unassuming manner, and his half- being now heard at the * Pops” for the first time. None of to remind the public of his powers, both as composer 

apologetic mode of utterance, one could never have guessed Madame Schumann's pupils has grasped the secret of herart and execuntant. His pianoforte concerto 1s a work of 

the nature of the genius that lay behind that subdued, calr more completely than Mr. Borwick, and none has made more undoubted merit, and ; full of picturesque treatment as 

gentle exterior Hissoul was full, though, of deep, passionate rapid progress since quitting the class of the accomplished regards alike opportunities for technical display and effective 

thoughts and strong, manly sentiment, w h found expression lady, whose labours as a teacher have recently been brought to points of contrast between the solo instrument and the 

in music that will live and endn in the hearts of his a close. Mr. Borwick depicted the contrasts of the ballade orchestra. ‘The performance of Mr. Silas at Sydenham 

countrymen for many a generation to comme ith abundant force, and the prelude at such terrific on March 19 elicited unqualified approval, and after it he was 

Pie attendance at the Povular ¢ rts is now mainta r speed that the audience insisted upon his returning recalled to the platform to receive the congratulations of the 

in excellent average, and on M iv, March 21, the assemblage to play an encore, whereupon he repeated the prelude, audience. The artistic singing of Madame Giulia Valda and 

spite of disagreeable weath¢ exceeded in number even and played it faster, if possible, than before. Schu- the delicate rendering of Grieg’s “ Norwegian. Dances,” Op. 35 

that which weathered to welcome Dr. Joachim on his retarn mann’s pianoforte trio in F, Op. 80, finely interpreted by (as arranged for orchestra by Herr Hans Sitt), also formed 

eat attraction of the s ne was unanestionably Messrs. Borwick, Joachim, and Piatti, brought the concert to interesting features of the same concert. 
3] iumous qu ’ major. Op. 135.0f which close. Mr. Plunket Greene sang some German Licder and = = 

sts th Messrs. Ries, S is, and Piatti for old English songs with charming effect Disquieting news has arrived from Quilimane, the Portu- 

itors, led a truly superb performance lhe exceeding Mr. E. Silas may fairly be credited ‘with a tour de force, guese settlement in the Zambesi delta, 345 miles to the south 

slow movement 1 is almost a solo for the in having, at the age of sixty-five, composed a new con- of Mozambique. A body of negroes, whose number is esti- 

r violin, was wo! rfally brought it | Dr. Joachim certo for jianoforte and orchestra with an _ exceedingly mated at six thousand, have assembled on the banks of the 

vi leed 1 I st lliant part for the solo instrument, and in having river, and threaten to attack Quilimane. All the inhabitants, 

He w hear 3 leh Tart 8 himself executed th utter on the oceasion of the white and black, have been armed by the Portuguese authorities, 

I Din ’ ~ i first per ma » Oo h k before the critical frequenters and expect to be attacked. The Governor-General of Eastern 

greeted ff ; ven's rom of the Crystal Palace Concerts. When he was younger than Africa, Captain Lopez d’Andrade, is at Quilimane, conducting 

in | Mr. L urd Bor » had been the pianist on he is now, Mr. Silas and his compositions used to be pretty operations for the defence of the town. 3y his orders the 

the previous Sakar j ppeared at this concert, and often in evidence, but of late years both appear to have gun-boat Liberal has sailed for Quilimane with Portuguese 
displayed consummate t ul ability and rare depth of suffered an undeserved measure of neglect. It is the more _ soldiers. 
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Not only WHITENS but also 


“*Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be caused by 
from Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hudaiene.) 

THE LANCET reports: “Salvine Dentifrice is 
from injurious elements ... It is ant-acid, astring 

MADAME ALBANI writes: “I am delighted with i 


The chief claim made for Salvine Dentifrice is that it 
to improving the appearance of all teeth, however 
authorities and many valuable testimonials too numer 
Prices 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


irritation. For Chas Ds Redness, Roughness, Eruptions, 
Bites, &c. 18, 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s 


Soap. 28. per Box of Three Tablets. 








Soluble, Safe. 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s. In Three Tints 
White, Pink, and Cream. 


Of all Chemists, or post free from SALVINE 


SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocuous | SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. 


aluire 


SCIENTIFIC DENTIFRICE. 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Dental Surgeon, after some years’ patient experiments. 


PRESERVES the TEETH. 


combined Acid and Parasitic influence.”—( 2atract 


a delicately scented paste. . . . It ts perfectly free 


ent, and anti-parasitic.’’ 


; my mouth and teeth have felt more confortable after 
using it than with any other preparation for the teeth which I have ever used. 


preserves the teeth in their natural beauty In addi i n 


discoloured. This is attested by the highest m dial 


‘ous to quote here, but which may be seen at our offices, 


SALVINE CREAM for the Skin and Complexion Affords immediate and grateful relief in al 


Abrasions, Inflammation, Cold Winds, Sunburn, 


SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet | SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, C 


Emollient. 1s, and 2s, 6d, per Stick. 


| skin 
Insect 


eamy, 


Specially designed to 


facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth in remote 


positions, 18, 


CO., 3, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





























THE 


KODAK 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 

Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 

NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. | 
“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

ws DO THE REST.” | 


ILLU STRATED CAT ALOG UE FREE, 
The Eastman Photo - Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxford Strect, London, W. 
Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice : Placo Grimalidl 
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190 and 192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S.&W. GUARANTEED. 


ScHOOoL Outrits, Hosiery, JUVENILE TAILORING, GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ 


JACKETS, &C., Boots, LADIE 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, br softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
Paix and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 











Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14. per Bottle, } LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
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nion recommends them 
EALTH. 


passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 
AND DURABILITY. oid all 


India and Colonies. Name and Trade 

box. Ask your Draper or Outfitter 

for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


HE. IZOD & SON, 


4+ Manufactory: LANDPORT, ITanTs 
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DEATH. LEGION OF HONOUR LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM ILEASURE CRUISE TO SICILY, 
On March 13, ag her residence, Fairseat, Kent, Christian J : GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c.— The ORTKS 4 
Mary (née Douglass), widow of Jolin Goldicutt, of Clarges €( RA 9 pay ts Aen ‘ - yo yy ah L naan ~ MACH u 4 
" . , Y: ear. a et a F mur } ruise, siting ne , Palermo, 
: " Santorip, Dalta, Algiers, tar, 





‘treet, Mayfair, and Ealing, in her 88th year 


YCEUM—EVERY N IGHT, at § 8. $ ey KNIGHT of THE ORDER oF LEOPOLD oF BELGIU ing ty oth 
4 Shakspere’s Play, KING HENRY V S KNIGHT of THE LEGION or HONOUR Jpg NE f 


Mr. IRVING; Queen Katharine, 














—Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) open da fy ¥ 
(PF. Greex and Co 


Let o hooked by letter or telegram.—LYCEU rs -_ I, B ¢ IL : , Gr ; ca ices, 

=P mete 7 / ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co rte a 

VEN ICE at OLYMPI! A. RE KIRALFY’S | IGHT- ROWN OD IVER! Il, | For possawe apply to the latter firm BES, Fenchurch Ave 
SPRCTACUL Ww 
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Incontestably proved ly Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be ‘ 3 3 on 
. me | oy ( Ss G 0 >AN 

THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS | | HI T WwW E R FU RN iit HIN , my M P At Y. 
— lit te 


VENICE—A TEMPLE OF ART AND | IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, | el wo) as ia 


Nove’ WeaRiRb,. SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. PAYLOR'S CIMOLITE 
UTH. | l 4 : 
EXQUIS SITE MU Sic, cm. | Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., thoroughly harmless SKIN POW DER 
DEL iG HTFUL Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, Physician to the Westminster Hospitat. hed, papheneag~ ates epg ne onnetas 
“T consider Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver “The value of Dr. DE JonGa’s Light-Brov tT) stamps. MOST IN ABLE RR a 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, | Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of «disease J. TAYLOR st, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” chiefly of an exhaustive character. has be¢ 


e world of medicine.” carta Gon DE N HAIR. Robare’s AUREOLINE 


T FRTE INPAR- | 
ALLELED IN SPLENDOUR Dr. S Warranted pe 
TELEGRAPH, Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, INCLAIR COGEILE, bated 
=a tg = -rofessor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. = . 
VENICE OF TO-DAY. — OLYMPIA. ental dati t WE IRE AAT en “ renlar and the various forms of Strimo 
MODERN VENICE. ” mn DE Jonen's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has the i t. DE JonGA’s Light-Brown Oil poss« (ITS OR EP IL. E PSY.- Giddiness, Sensations, 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by greater therapeutic efficacy an any othe Cod Li we dises 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” Vil with which I am acquainted,” 





for 


Skin Doet ont et Sent 


= < ; : ' 1 Pe Chemis 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. Avents, R HOVENDI 'N un 


"URN AND Ge INDOL rena. | Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists } 
GONDOLA TR t Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 210, High Holborn, London, W.C, 
ITOR 8 sat tied SREN- | CAUTION.— Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinda. 

ADES ) CONCERTS . \ 


TENICE at OLYMPIA.—TWICE DAILY. 


Vn eted a fy LAVENDER 


: uineas Box-office, to Children under 
v half-price to Matinces to | if wove 18 y (MAUDR Minter? Beas 
, , a oT Sal weno (ROISTERED), 
V ENICE atOLYMPIA. REFRESHMENTS. | ii Mad 4 , eae, 
soll cin perverts department bas hoon ontrested to the | PAW Seva Za The Favourite 
wovided a most perfect ins m for t »p ; Le , : 
rroxiaed 9 me estes DINS :P. / gy English Perfume. 
fables may he yard ) re or telepnone.) hi 4 j ALWAYS Rernesnixe 
! iril | SWEET, AXD LASTINE 
Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 
10.6 per Bottle. 
To be had of Perfumers, 


THE. CORN HILL MAGAZINE for Chemists, &e. 
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mdon: SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 15, Waterloo Place 


YICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


NEW ISSUE in Shilling Monthly Parts 


Part I., ready March rice ls., of 
THE NEW SER IAL Test E of 


Pp’ ‘TURESQUE EUROPE Illustrated 
vith Sixty Exquisitely Engraved Steel Plates, s 
mt One Thousand superior Eng . m Wood, 
rinnl Drawings spec ? ( ) s Work 
amine ut Art 
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[* eer me wo o| & gah , ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 





y yb Aho Never peri i t 7 pif . q BROBCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
of hea tiful iil stration ally execu Y + stthte tot Cees ' I * Lani . of 4 bogs ~ ae writ mee 
nte me ) ti ! Cac u v7 c ————————— goml . ri sn 
A nntge een plac d withi the reach of the ‘ ¢ t mplysema of th lunes with ¢ cistent 
ctuses at all Bo Sosa ab le or post free from the : ! be materially relieved by the 
-ublis 8, ‘ | . » , ow : . 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, "y"" y at tie ' 7 ci 7 t i er tem ne a 4 ; ; 
P ; ot permanent relief.” ‘ , 
‘iw LADIES’ TREASURY is the household =. dle \ s. Od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
magazine par excellence, and the ly — ; y ane | \ Propri rend He an want in ote ps or P.O.0, to any country 
‘ which is more than can € sai d ) 0 : ‘ - “ iin the mtal U1 
priced magazines, No mother need fear her Gaughter . _ ‘ Ps R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 
the whole thing from cover to cuover.—Scottish 


juardian a ————EEEE — 


THE. LADIES’ TREASURY: A Household “y B. 7, ! | 
; , Edited by Mrs. WARREN. | 7d. Monthly, ‘S : I 
White Lodge.-Purtr S Three Pr mokiog oe 5 ie Wp 2d. ORPID LIVER 








at White Lodge. or o : e i »s of ck.~ 
Mis; Clough of Nev y 2 of W ellin izton’s Monu ent 
in St. r mare © athedral (Illustrated).— * The peaeees ne Sister” ditivelyc ured by 


Tale in Five Chapters).—*‘ Perplex Drawing- Z : ny 
y in Two Acts).—The Curfew Bell Cilustrated).—- — Litile Pills. 
F _ o x a Plate and Nera ih oe —Nee - iework, They also relieve Dis- 
, ‘ript * e ; - — a — » ress from Dyspepsia, 
wi rk Des ny of Cabinet Photo Frame and Five it ue ck for tony “THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS | are th ITTLE indigestion, and Too 
Q - NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT re the Hearty Eating. A per- 

Top aneme aaaeras Pee Se roabinenacis tS | JUNO CYCLES sit. Hr ang” pt 
March are st Tm on Sale, c ont tining the open ing e seater rs BENSON s, ’ ' AUL C URCHYA D, ness Nausea, Drowsi- 

THE DIAMOND SHOR. BUCKLES,” by the Author of | Really good Foreign Cigars at London. ee Pe jness, Bed Ta:te in the 


‘The She ul ng of the Peas.” The four parts, post free for a 4 . \ . 
cri pti m fora year, post free to any part of the | 168.,208., 22s. per 100(and upwards). Samplesé for 1s, (14 stamps.) a THE Ss | Mouth, Coated Tongue, 


world, 83. 6d. Pain in the Bide, ete. 
Lon i m: BEMROSE and oes, t, mited, 23, Old Bailey ; METROPOLITAN | they : senate pres 
aes ek | je CREME SIMON (superior to | i Bowele and prevent 
ee Vaseline and Cucumber) for the \ MACHINISTS Constipation wa Piles. The emailest and 


}]ooriNa COUGH. T0 Complexion and light cutaneous | ma hw ; co., Ltp. easiest to take. “40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
CROUP. 


affections: Sunburn, Redness, as 1892 LISTS now and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, Chilblains, Chaps. It whitens, 


ready, POST FREE. action please all who use them. Established 

fortifies. and “f } : Miia < si A Upwards of 50 1856. Standard Pill of the United Btates. In 

‘.HE celebrated effectual cure without LADIES ortifies, and perfumes the skin, ; res phials at 1s. 1}d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
internal medjcine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. s to which it imparts a fragrant } by post. 


JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 t. € » 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, perfume and gives a velvety | " * Monthly. Pa oe ee a 7 ae Depot, 
. o'born maduct, London, B.©. 


Caen eT te ao een Pee ee appearance. | 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


Sold by most Chemists, 
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FAR, FAR AN D AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIiIGHtTs. 





CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NURSERY 


ri ' 2 “ ” . R, 
LAMP FOOD WARMER. CLARKE’S RECISTERED “ PYRAMID” NICHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDE 


Se 








THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE — = 
“p LASTER FIRE- PR oe) F CASE. ~ \ Japanned Watch-Holder with “Pyramid” Lamp and one Bux of Pyramid 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing 8 lights. — Lights, packed in box complete, 8s. 44.; if carriage paid, 4s. Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 6 lights and glass 
8}4. per Box. 2s. G4., Ss. G4., Ss., and Gs. each. Invaluable at every bedside. n 10 hours each). 1s. per Box 


eS. —There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely de burned in Lamps. 


Clarke’s “Pyramid” & “Fairy” Light Co., Ltd, London. i2:,. 31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, “"a3 futon ea 




















BILIOUS#NERVOUS DI 
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SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, 


Weak 


Stomach, 


MARCH 26. 1892 


SORDERS, 


Impaired Digestion, 


In Boxes, 93d., 


133d., and 2s, 9d. 


Constipation, 


Liwer Complaint, ~ 
Female Ailments. 


each. 


‘Pre spared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 








BEECHAW’S TOOTH PASTE. 











EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES —ONE SHILLING HACE. 





New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. a! 


Price from 15 guineas; 


or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


THIS Gun, has 
taken honour ers when, you car 
at half the price from the uker? iy gun sent on 

t of P.O.O., an ¢ returned if, on 
{ satisfactory Target tin silowe d A choice 
em 


always 





ons. new barrels 
mers to Breechloaders 
a at of men second to none in the 
ayy he » ke. at one profit on 
Re : ‘ 


rcks ; ook oe m 
oe a ng a w hammers, and making up | 
» Re nd a 


ywer Loveday Street, 
Ns ’ pikMiNG a Se Eatablished J&« 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.’ 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
Tooth = 
Paste 


YEARS BAR zRS 
~ EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFE:T | HT, GUARANTCED WEAR. 


In USE. 
THE Ve N 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not eplit in the Seams nor tent 

inthe Fabric. Mad in White, Black 

and all the ‘Pash a ie Colours an 
in = ar ‘ - —_ a, an 


ala nitary 
Woollen Cloth "etl, 51. oil 711 
per pair and upwar 


CAUTION.—Every Genuine Y ° N Corset 
bs Stam e 





Rt By 6 Bre a4 


Chemists, 
nd 2s, 6d. Pe ta 


4 ped 
Bold by all’ Drapers and Ladies’ 
Oat fitters 





Three Gold Medals. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S wwoesttucns WATER TAPS. 


These taps have been opened and 
closed under water pressure for the 
equivalent of more than 50 years 
(30 times a day) without any 
deterioration. The ordinary rubber, 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 
packing or washer round the spindle 
are entirely dispensed with. Perfect 
water - tightness is nevertheless 
attained. 

By the 


PALATINE ————— 
— €8Ginesaina co OF 
~ =SLIVERRDOL. 
ee 


this inde- 
William 
President 


invention of 
structible water tap, Sir 
Thomson, D.C.L., LL.D., 
of the Royal Society, &c., 
of many other useful inventions, has 
effected what previous inventors have 
unsuccessfully attempted. By an 
ingenious device, the metallic valve 
and its seat retiin their burnished 
condition for an indefinite period. 
The taps are made of the best 
metal throughout, and are equally 
suitable for boiling and cold water, 

are tested to 3001b. per square inch before leaving the works, and are sold at a lower price 

than equal qualities of ordinary firms by the 


PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, LIVERPOOL, Sole Licensees. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application. 


the author 
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ED.PINAUD 

PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 

ED. PINAUD Sirens coun 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


rid-renowned hair 


tonic ; ; Prevents the hair fro mn falling o ng off. 


ED. PINAUD’S !XORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 





Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 














For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded a 
Hair, in a AZ 
10/6; of all 


It 
arrests 

Falling. 
causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 
permanent, & 
perfectly 


Mm AR 
“AN 
<< 


Wholesale 
Agents: 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31-33, Bernyers STREET, W., 
and 91-9, City Roap, E.C., Lonpoy 











IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAMTS’ 


GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 


| unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
| preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
| Cucumber,” 
| Cucumber at all, 
| preparations of lead and other minerals. 


but which in reality contain no 
and are often poisonous 


The only genuine is ‘* BEETHAWM’S.”’ 


Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 
mM. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 








LONDON: 


Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of 


London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1892 





